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“FAMOUS FOR HALF A CENTURY” FAMOUS FOR OVER 300 YEARS 
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A YOU’LL BE ASTONISHED how easily you get 
/ through your Spring Cleaning if you have 
if one of the latest types of Hoover Cleaner 
to help you. And you’ll be delighted how 
thoroughly it does the job. The quality of 
these latest post-war models is higher than 
ever and they are equipped with a wide 
range of cleaning tools which you can fit in 
a second. There is a model for every size 
and type of home. But demand is heavy, 
so to ensure early delivery see your 
Authorised Hoover Dealer without 
delay. He will supply you in time for 
Spring Cleaning if he possibly can. 
Prices from £10.10 Oto £21.0.0 
(plus purchase tax). 


CLEANING TOOLS NOW AVAILABLE | 
FOR STANDARD AND JUNIOR MODELS | 
—see your Authorised Hoover Dealer 
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TWO OF THE 
THREE PAINTINGS AT 
BURLINGTON HOUSE 

BY THE ONLY 
HON. ACADEMICIAN 

EXTRAORDINARY : 
MR. CHURCHILL’S ROYAL 
ACADEMY EXHIBITS. 


R. WINSTON CHURCHILL, P.C., 
O.M., C.H., who led the country to 
victory in World War I1., devotes as much 
time as he finds possible to painting. Last 
year he had two pictures — in the oon 


(RIGHT.) 

“GOLDFISH POOL, CHARTWELL"; PAINTED 

BY WINSTON S. CHURCHILL. AN ATTRACTIVE 

STUDY OF A FEATURE OF THE ARTIST'S 
OWN GARDEN IN HIS COUNTRY HOME. 
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*‘BLENHEIM TAPESTRIES’’; BY WINSTON §S. 
CHURCHILL. AN INTERIOR RECALLING HIS 
DESCENT FROM THE GREAT DUKE OF MARL- 
BOROUGH, VICTOR OF BLENHEIM, RAMILLIES, 
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Continued.) 

Academy, and this year he is represented by 
three, all *‘ on the line."’ It was announced 
on April 28 that he had been elected an 
Honorary Academician Extraordinary. This 
election is the first of its kind to be made 
by the Royal Academy, as though there are 
other Honorary Academicians, the title is 
only bestowed on artists who do not reside 
in this country. On this page we reproduce 
two of Mr. Churchill's three exhibits. The 
other will be found on another page of this 
issue. Mr. Churchill did not take up painting 
until he was past forty, during the First 
World War, when, having left the Admiralty, 
he was temporarily inactive. On the advice 
of a lady, to whom he refers as *‘ The Muse 
of Painting,"’ he bought a paint-box and 
“had atry.” He first experimented with his 
children's paint-box and found the occupa- 
tion so absorbing and delightful that he pur- 
chased a complete artist's outfit. Now, some 
thirty years after, he has been elected as the 
only Honorary Academician Extraordinary, 
a unique honour on which the whole country 

congratulates him most heartily. 


Copyright reserved for the owner by ** The Royal 
Academy /ilustrated.” 
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By ARTHUR BRYANT. 


I SEE that Field Marshal Montgomery, speaking at a Mansion House dinner in 
aid of the Cadet Corps, stressed, as the three qualities most required of every 
cadet, the virtues of courage, enthusiasm and truth. He even went so far as to 
suggest—and in those emphatic terms which we have learnt to associate with the 
little Field Marshal—that no boy who failed to speak the truth should be allowed 
to remain a cadet. This, in an age when, to judge by certain sections of the Films 
and Press, deceit seems to be viewed asa species of almost praiseworthy tough- 
ness—a knowingness necessary to the successful conduct of life—is worthy of 
remark. It seems almost enough to cause some of our more advanced thinkers 
to set that very great soldier down as a reactionary! For such a sentiment 
appears to be in contradiction to the whole trend of our age. Crooks, spivs, 
fiddlers, deserters and ‘‘ wide’’ boys are the lads who make the running to-day. 
Under our new dispensation only a sucker speaks the truth. 
But the Field Marshal, who is certainly not regarded in his own realist profession 


can do much to help. Yet none of them can readily take the place of a good 
home. They can supplement its work, but they cannot, except in rare cases, 
dispense with it. If a nation, therefore, wants honest citizens, it must look 
after its homes. For if it does not, it will get spivs, crooks and deserters instead. 

Unfortunately, those who are planning, or replanning, our brave new world 
appear very largely to have overlooked this vital point. Almost the last thing 
which gets priority to-day, whether at the hands of our Socialist rulers or, 
what is even more important, at those of our all-powerful, all-pervading Bureaucracy, 
is the home. It appears to be regarded by all these potent types as a kind 
of desirable but unnecessary luxury: something to be indulged when times 
admit, but only after—a long time after—Ideological, Business and Administra- 
tive priorities have been satisfied. And among the great Departments of 
State which share this view of the home, none is more powerful—and none, 
I am afraid, in its application of its powers over the homes of the people, has 
in the past been more ruthless—than the War Department. 





as a reactionary, happens to know that the moral tenets of this 
modernistic school of thought, however advanced, make nonsense on ls 
the battlefield. It was not by uninhibited, rationalised self- 
seeking—by lying, double-crossing, trickery and self-indulgence— 
that the Germans and Japanese 
were beaten. It was by men who 
made the exact opposite of these 
practices their rule. The only sort 
of soldier who was any use in the 
face of the enemy was the man who 
was true to his word, who could be 
relied on to do what he had under- 
taken, who stood by instead of 
letting down his comrades, who 
disciplined himself and followed the 
path, not of pleasure and _ self- 
gratification, but of duty. It was 
such men who bore on their shoulders 
the burden of the war and but for 
whom we should, if still surviving, 
to-day be slaves and exiles. Courage 
and endurance are not just physical 
attributes, as is vulgarly supposed ; 
to the extent to which they are, 
they are common to nine men out 
of ten and even, perhaps, to ninety- 
nine men out of a hundred. As 
.every professional fighting - man 
knows, they are primarily moral 
virtues, only to be inculcated—to a 
degree of dependability—by long 
training and ceaseless self-endeavour. 
To a greater or lesser extent all 
men are born cowards: one of our 
strongest instincts is to fly from what 
we fear or dislike. A good soldier 
is a man who is always ready— 
even at two in the morning or on 
an empty stomach—to face what 
he fears or dislikes. 

Lying is a manifestation of 
cowardice, It is an automatic re- 
action by which men try to conceal 
what they are frightened to admit. 
It is, it might be said, the coward's 
first step. A man who tells a lie is 
already on the run. And once a 
man is on the run, as every soldier 
knows, he is going to find it difficult 
to stop. He is probably not going 
to stop at all. 














HOW THE FOOT GUARDS’ 
BEARSKIN AND THE PRE- 
1914 INFANTRY HELMET 
EVOLVED FROM A 
COMMON ANCESTOR—THE 
SEVENTEENTH - CENTURY 
' FATIGUE CAP: A TREE SHOWING THE 
That is why a sense of honour is LINKS IN THE CHAIN OF MILITARY HEAD- 

DRESSES FROM 1677 TO THE PRESENT DAY. 


so important to a soldier. A man The dilistesnent. en Maat va. Gio 























During the war years the War Department, in the hour of the 
nation’s dire necessity, in company with other Government Depart- 
ments, made havoc of the Englishman’s home. It broke it up in 
thousands. It did so because, such 
was our plight at that time, that the 
only alternative was to allow the 
enemy to triumph. Rather than that, 
the doors of the inner castle of our 
race were thrown down and its 
ancient and virtue-creating pieties 
and moralities were temporarily and 
necessarily sacrificed. But it was 
recognised at the time, and believed, 
that, when the terrible emergency was 
over, everything possible would be 








their shattered homes. For without 
that, as anyone with any knowledge 
of our history could see, all the sacri- 
fices we were making for victory 
would prove in vain. It would not 
avail us to defeat the Nazis—them- 
selves the restless and conscienceless 
offshoot of an uprooted generation—if 
future generations of English men and 
women were to grow up without 
abiding love, morals, _ kindliness, 
honesty and decency. For it is these 
things that a good home gives the 
future citizen; and it has been our 
possession of a long and unbroken 
tradition of secure home-life—largely 
the consequence of our long island 
immunity from invasion—that has 
made us the kind of people we are. 

I fully realise how great is the 
Army’s need for adequate training 
facilities in peace time. And I know 
of no class of man whom I admire 
so much and for whom I feel more 
sympathy than the British regular 
soldier. But I should be false to all 
I believe in if I did not record my 
conviction that the ultimate and 
enduring security of this country 
depends upon its people’s morality, 
and that homes in the long run are 
even more important to it than 
military training-grounds. For that 
reason I deplore the high - handed 
way in which the military authorities 
seek, and are given, powers to retain 








who scorns to tell a lie is already .M. the King had approved the re- 
half-way to being a good soldier, 


introduction of full dren! or 4 Bronte of Guards for ceremonial occasions, and that it was expected that the Guards 


— and to requisition men’s homes in 
peace time. There is another point. 


done to help men and women rebuild, 
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would therefore once again wees their scarlet tunics and imposing bearskins for the Trooping the Colour 
ceremony on the King’s of etal birthday, June 10, gives interest to this pictorial tree by nel 
Field, which was publ in our issue “ut June 13, 1931. It traces the evolution ot the Guards’ bearskin from 
the seventeenth-century fatigue cap, a head-dress probably adopted h aor for guaeres wear by te fifty-four 
Guardsmen selected to be instructed by Captain Charles Lloyd in the “G Exercise,” as broad- 
leaved military hat was obviously unsuitable for grenade-throwing. " the Household Cavalry a in full is that, when a man gives his word, 
dress for the first time since 1939 at Princess Elizabeth’s wedding. he should keep it. What sort of an 


The first article of social morality— | 
the foundation of a nation’s strength, 
as Lord Montgomery so clearly sees— 


even though he has never handled 
a rifle and has not yet done any 
*‘ square-bashing.'’ Whatever his faults 
and shortcomings, his superiors 





know he will not conceal them ; he 

will thus be easy to correct and train. And he will possess the first foundation 
of courage on which, except in a few rare physical cases, all the other and more 
showy manifestations of courage can be reared. When George Washington 
confessed before his father to having felled the apple-tree, he was more than 
half-way to his defiance of the imperial Crown for the sake of that liberty in 
which he believed. The boy who owns up—particularly when the offence is one 
which will render him an object of scorn or ridicule—has already a field 
marshal’s biton in his knapsack, or even a Victoria Cross. 

But such fundamental virtues are not easily inculcated. The older a boy or man 
becomes, the harder it is to acquire them. From time immemorial—for we are not 
a nation which has much faith in the idea of the corporate créche—the British 
people have looked to the home and the family to create them. The Church of 
England, and the Roman Catholic and Nonconformist Churches, our Schools and 
Universities, Boys’ Clubs and Cadet Corps and many other invaluable institutions 


example does the Army, or the Crown in its corporate capacity, set if it allows 
private citizens to understand that, after a national emergency is over, it will 
restore their cherished homes and then subsequently, on a technical plea, or no 
plea at all save that of its possession of power, retains them for its own purposes 
in time of peace ? What, for instanee, do the people of Imber or those of the home- 
steads of western Purbeck or of other regions held by the Forces three years after 
the end of hostilities, think to-day about those who received their surrender in their 
Sovereign's name? And what would be their comment on the Field Marshal's 
profoundly wise words? They might perhaps recall those of another great 
British soldier, the Duke of Wellington, who, commenting on a situation where 
reasons of expediency and necessity of State were being advanced as a justification 
for ignoring an inconvenient promise, replied to the voice of the tempter: 
‘*I would sacrifice every frontier of India ten times over in order to preserve 
our credit for scrupulous good faith ” 
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MR. MACKENZIE. KING, WHO HAS ESTABLISHED A RECORD PREMIERSHIP : A GREAT LEADER WHOSE ACHIEVEMENT IS A TRIBUTE 
NOT ONLY TO HIS PERSONAL QUALITIES BUT TO THE STABILITY OF THE CANADIAN PEOPLE. 


On April 20 Mr. Mackenzie King, leader of the Canadian Liberal Party, equalled the 
record of long service as Prime Minister which was established by Sir Robert Walpole 
between 1721 and 1742, and he has now held office as Prime Minister for a longer 
period than the Prime Minister of any country in the British Commonwealth. The 
pride taken by the Canadian Liberals in the Premier's long service is tinged with 
regret over his decision to relinquish his leadership of the Party this year. 
Mr. Mackenzie King's Premiership has been interrupted by two spells in Opposition, 
1919-21 and 1930-35, but he has held the office for a longer period than the head 
of any Government in the world to-day. For so many years the dominating figure 


in Canadian life, Mr. Mackenzie King was chosen to lead the Liberal Party in 1919 
after the death of Sir Wilfrid Laurier, and he became Prime Minister in 1921. On 
April 20, in the House of Commons in Ottawa, spokesmen of all parties paid 
tribute to Mr. Mackenzie King’s great leadership. While following a consistent policy 
in fostering Canada's independent status within the Commonwealth, he has con- 
solidated British and Canadian relations with the United States, and since the war 
has promoted policies designed to give reaiistic form to the United Nations. The 
people of this country are united with the people of Canada in their admiration and 
respect for a great man and a great Prime Minister. (Photograph by Karsh of Ottawa.) 
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TOPICAL SUBJECTS OF INTEREST FROM THE WORLD’S SCRAPBOOK. 
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THE BERLIN WEST POWER STATION, BRITISH SECTOR: WANTED—THE HEAD OF SPRING: A FLORENTINE ADVERTISE- RESEMBLING A CINEMA IN ITS GENERAL ASPECT : THE PITHEAD 
STRIPPED BY THE RUSSIANS IN 1945, NOW TO BE REFITTED. MENT FOR ITS RETURN, AND THE DECAPITATED STATUE. GEAR OF THE NEW SHAFT AT MOSLEY COMMON COLLIERY. 
It was announced on April 12 that the Berlin West Power Station in The head of the statue of Primavera (Spring), by Francavilla, from the The pithead gear of the new shaft at Mosley Seger agenda ~~ 
the British sector, which the Russians stripped in June 1945, was to be Ponte S. Trinita, Florence, is missing. It was last seen in the mud has been constructed on modern lines in dazzling w wg concrete. boy 
refitted by firms in the Anglo-American bizonal area at a cost of some of the Arno after an artillery duel between = and Italian likeness to the exterior of a luxury cinema theatre it is report: 
£2,000,000. Our photograph shows structural repairs in partisans, and is being agivertised for. earned it the local wihneme of the Odeon. 


During excavation work on 
a new Bristol Corporation 
housing site an important 
Roman villa was recently dis- 
covered. Several small, and 
two large, chambers have been 
uncovered, and three mosaic 
pavements revealed. There 
is a small room paved with 
flagstones and two hypocaust 
systems. ‘ It is stated that 
the villa is a self-contained 
unit, possibly the home of a 
well-to-do Roman-Briton of 
the fourth century A.D. As 
a result of the official reports 
on the importance of the re- 
mains, the Director of the 
Bristol Museum has requested 
the housing committee to 
allow excavation for three 
months. All work is volun- 
tary, and schoolboys have 
been helping. Roman coins 
of the middle of the fourth 
century A.D. have been un- 
earthed in the precincts of 
the villa. 


THE ROMAN VILLA RECENTLY DISCOVERED AT LAWRENCE WESTON ON A BRISTOL CORPORATION 
HOUSING SITE : 
SHOWING ONE OF 
THE TWO HY- WITH THE MODERN CORPORATION HOUSES IN THE BACKGROUND : 
POCAUST SYSTEMS. A VIEW OF MOSAIC PAVEMENTS AT LAWRENCE WESTON. 


THE LONDON ZOO ORANG-UTANGS ENJOYING THE FIRST SPRING SUNSHINE : HOLDING HANDS WHILE ENJOYING LIGHT REFRESHMENT: “ MARY,” THE WIDOWED ORANG-UTANG OF THE 
‘MARY AND HER ADOPTED SON “SPIKE” IN AN AFFECTIONATE POSE. LONDON 200, AND YOUNG “ SPIKE,” WHOM SHE ADORES. HE .REACHED THE Z00 LAST YEAR. 
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MODELS FOR RESEARCH AND DISPLAY; AND SCIENTIFIC ACHIEVEMENT. 





A FORERUNNER OF THE V-2 ROCKET : THE GODDARD ROCKET FEATURED IN A COMMEMORATIVE 
EXHIBITION AT THE AMERICAN MUSEUM OF NATURAL HISTORY, NEW YORK. 

An exhibition was opened recently in New York which commemorates the late Professor R. H. Goddard, an 

American physicist and engineer, whose researches into the problems of rocket propulsion over a period of 

some thirty-five years led to the first successful pressure-type liquid-fuel rocket—the Goddard rocket—which 


was tested at Auburn, Massachusetts, in 1926. Measuring 22 ft. in ——_— and 18 ins. in * saeagp se it was the 
forerunner of the V2 rocket used by the Germans in World War II. 


WHAT THE FIRTH OF FORTH WOULD LOOK LIKE IF THE WATER DRIED UP: A SCALE 
MODEL AT THE NATIONAL PHYSICAL LABORATORY EMPTIED FOR REPAIRS. 
An idea of what the Firth of Forth would look like with the water drained away can be gained 
from this photograph of the huge scale model at the 7 Physical Laboratory at Teddington, 
Middlesex. It has been emptied for partial re-sanding y i nnacle in front of the Forth Bridge 
is Bearner Rock, and the hump outside Rosyth doc yard is the Whale’s Back. 


OLD LONDON BRIDGE RECONSTRUCTED IN MINIATURE IN BERLIN: AN INTERESTING 
EXHIBIT IN THE EXHIBITION “ LONDON—VIEW OF A WORLD TOWN” AT THE BRITISH 
INFORMATION CENTRE IN THE KURFURSTENDAMM. 








A SURPRISING SOURCE OF ICE-CREAM, EXPLOSIVES AND YARN: THE SEAWEED LAMINARIA 
CLOUSTONI WITH SOME OF ITS BY-PRODUCTS AT WESTFIELD COLLEGE, LONDON UNIVERSITY. 
Research into the uses of seaweed in industry is being carried out at Westfield College, London University, 
and the extent of the field to be covered is indicated by the fact that from the seaweed Laminaria 
cloustoni the following by-products have already been obtained—fabrics, ink, ice-cream, tertiliser, cosmetics, 
custard powder and explosives. During the war camouflage material was made from seaweed by the 
Scottish Seaweed Research Association. 


A MODERN GULLIVER PLACES A PEDESTRIAN IN AN OTHERWISE DESERTED SHOPPING DISTRICT 
or “ LILLIPUT ""—A MODEL USED FOR LIGHTING EXPERIMENTS. 

“ Lilliput ” is a miniature district set up in a corner of the General Electric Company’s Illuminating 

= , iat es 


ee in he Ueeel teen model is used by ne ee Se ‘ 
kinds of street lighting on driver and visibility, and on adjacent bujidings. 
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SIR OSBERT SITWELL’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY; THE THIRD VOLUME. 
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OME THING 

of the easy 
charm of an age 
which he regrets 
is brought to 
mind by the 
leisurely manner 
in which Sir 
Osbert Sitwell 


= travels through 
SIR OSBERT SITWELL, THE THIRD VOLUMF . , 
OF WHOSE AUTOBIOGRAPHY Is REVIEweo iS memories 
O% “THIS PACS. and the even 
Sir Osbert Sitwell, the brother of Edith and . : : 
Sacheverell Sitwell, himself a distinguished suavity of his 
poet, essayist, moval, critic and writer of temper and 
short stories, su led to the baronetcy in 
1943. The two previous volumes of his style. He chose 
autobiography “ Left Hand, Right Hand!” 
ani “ The Scarlet Tree’’ were reviewed on 
this page in our issues, respectively, of April 7, 
1945, and August 10, 1946. (Photo by Ellioti 
and Fry.) 
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his task of recol- 
lection—the one 
most suited to 
him of all he has 
ever undertaken—with deliberation, at the right time, 
and is carrying it through at his own pace. Not for 
him a rush to get everything mentioned as rapidly 
as he can: we can be sure that even if, by some 
mischance, he were apprised of his imminent end, he 
would take no short cuts with his composition. 

In this, his third volume, he has a wider field than 
in its two predecessors, which dealt with his child- 
hood and boyhood and were much concerned with 
parents, relatives, homes and schools. The parents 
are still conspicuous in this volume: Lady Ida with 
her financial incapacity in the hands of swindlers, 
and Sir George spending with vast prodigality on 
houses in Italy and England, whilst exhorting his 
children to be frugal in expenditure and precise in 
accountancy. But the narrator is no longer, in the 
first instance, a member of a family: he is a young 
man finding his own 
way in the world, 
making his own 
friends, and dis- 
covering his own 
settled tastes and 
dislikes. 

The opening 
arouses curiosity at 
once. “It was a 
brief winter's walk, 
a brisk turn of a 
special kind, against 
a background fam- 
iliar to me, because 
my sister and I, 
when we were 
children, had visited 
it, and I had never 
forgotten its wintry 
vastness, solem- 
nity and gloom, At 
times the place 
seemed a toy fort 
that had become 
real, and _ swollen 
stonily to enormous 
proportions, its 
walls and castella- 
tions assuming 
ample material sub- 


stance, just as the rifembers “ had set out in 
: . : the thirteenth century 
toy soldiers in their to conquer, first Malta 
: ic a then inth a 
scarlet tunics had ry ae 
acquired life; at 


. ed o— ow bee reigned 
others, it appear lor a century and more. 
to be a "Seeman re a 

levelled among stone mountains or, again, 
a piazza in a small hill town, high up, but 
under a smoky sky. It was ten minutes 
to eight in the morning—and when I say 
eight, I mean eight, and not, as in these 
lying times, six or seven; a fact which, 
owing to the relative degrees of light, 
makes a difference to my scene; it was 
ten minutes to eight, and, swinging our 
arms smartly, six of us had to walk up 
and down in twos, at a pace full of winter's 
zest."" What ?_Where ? When? wonders 
the reader. He eradually learns that 
the place is the Tower of London, that 
the year is 1913, and the author, aged 
twenty, has just been gazetted to the 
Grenadier Guards. He reached the 
Guards by way of a cavalry regiment. 


*” Great Morning": being the third volume 
of “ Left Hand, Right Hand!" An Autobiography 
by Osbert Sitwell, Illustrated. (Macmillan ; 155.) 





THE COURT OF THE DUKES OF ATHENS, MONTEGUFONI. 
Montegufoni was originally the seat of the family of Acciaiuoli, whose 


MONTEGUPONI, 


THE ITALIAN CASTLE SIR GEORGE 


Of this buildi 


Sir Osbert Sitwell's father wrote in a letter: “ 1 propose 
perhaps to go ¢ 


Reproductions from “ Great Morning” ; 


a) 


“GREAT MORNING.”: By SIR OSBERT SITWELL.* 
An Appreciation by SIR JOHN SQUIRE. 


The cavalry regiment did not suit him at all: 
for one thing, he detested horses. The Guards 


probably suited him better than any other unit in 
the Army would have done. He found the Brigade 
singularly free from intolerance. The fact that its regi- 
ments were often in London enabled the individuals 





ENTRANCE TO THE WILDERNESS, RENISHAW. 
(From the photograph by Bill Brandt; by Courtesy of *‘ Harper's Magazine.”’) 
‘‘And, tndeed, the 
shrouding of the statues 

me here a sort of 
ritual-marking of the 
change of season, as is 
the vintage in more 
fortunate climes. The 
first to go were Neptune 
and Diana; they were 
wrapped thickly in 
bracken, already damp 
and brown, and then 
draped in canvas, so that 
they lost for the ensuing 
months the graceful air 
of epochal allurement 
which rightly belonged to 
them, and turned to 
large, primitive figures, 
more fit for winter on 
these heights ; forms that 
seemed roughly hacked 
out of chaos, though still 
compact of it, by neo- 
lithic axes. Next, the 
Warrior and his Amazon, 
at the entrance to the 
Wilderness, were padded 
against the cold, and 
then it was the turn of 
the two Giants, holding 

their clubs.” 


composing them to 
keep “continually 
in touch with ordin- 
ary, as opposed to 
regimental, life, 
and become liable 
even to the influ- 


— 





SITWELL BOUGHT : 
BAROQUE FACADE. (Photo by Alinari.) 


for a few weeks in the vintage time, to see my own cham: 
forlorn w is very attractive and this I hope to ‘Ms 





f ONE OF MONTEGUFONI'S TREASURES: A FRESCOED SHOOTING 
ences of European § scene on THE WALL OF A LATE SEVENTEENTH-CENTURY 


: THER SOUTH FRONT AND EAST 


to put some rooms to ts and 
made. . 


by Courtesy of the Publishers, Messrs. Macmillan and Co\, Lid. 


civilisation.’’ Naturally, not all his brother-officers 
shared his interests : some even seem to have preferred 
horses to Stravinsky. But they were an amiable and 
cheerful lot, and amongst those of them who were his 
friends was one. “‘ Alex’’; now Field Marshal Lord 
Alexander. An agreeable picture of him is drawn: 

“Tf we talked seldom of grave affairs, and never 
of professional, it must be granted, notwithstanding, 
that somehow or other I succeeded in divining Alex’s 
capacity. Shortly after the end of the 1914-18 fracas, 
it so happened that I met him on a cross-Channel 
steamer bound for Boulogne. I had scarcely seen 
him to talk to, since the days of peace, and I greeted 
him with the words, 

“* Hullo, Alex! ... You are really a very in- 
telligent man, aren’t you?’ 

“He replied, with his usual spontaneity and frank- 
ness, but with an air at once modest and somewhat taken 
aback at the discovery of a secret long concealed. 

““* Well, yes . . . I suppose I am!’” 

To him this book is dedicated. It is populous 
with other diverse characters: we find Edmund 
Gosse and Walter Sickert dining at the Palace with 
the King’s Guard ; and Edwin Lutyens at Renishaw 
characteristically taking a piece of horsehair out of a 
sofa and hiding it in a bureau as a lock of Marie 
Antoinette’s hair. But a book of anecdotes would 
neither be expected nor desired from an author of 
Sir Osbert’s calibre and kind. Aésthetic scrutiny of 
the works of God and man is his function and delight, 
and in this book he exercises it better than ever. 

And now and then he breaks off into -an 
admirable small essay. For instance: ‘‘ Money was 
made by man, for man, and not ordained by 
God. If it does not suit us, we should alter it. 
Extravagance has done more for the world than ever 
has thrift, but a 
private person is a 
more likeable 
spendthrift than is 
the State. (Private 
persons spend 
money, at the 
worst, fortheir 
own gratification : 
States spend it 
to crush their 
neighbours. On 
extravagance’ the 
arts have flourished 
continually, that 
of building in 
particular.) -The 
mind of the thrifty 
is a sad, miserly 
and miserable 
mind, without i:n- 
agination, cutting 
the coat to the 
cloth: and it 
manifests an extra- 
ordinary hatred 
towards the lazy. 
The rage of the 
successful little 
man against the 
indolent is a 
moral indignation 
of the vilest kind, 
for the gifts of the lazy man to his 
more industrious brothers have been 
numberless—and I speak without pre- 
judice, for, as to myself, I cannot 
bear to be idle for a moment and am, 
congenitally, a fusser, a plodder, one 
who takes trouble. All the short-cuts, 
all the labour-saving devices have been 
the fruit of ingenuity born of sloth. The 
lazy man stops to think, and the extrava- 
gant is obliged—if he is to survive—to 
make money. It was this vice which 
chained me to my desk and fashioned me 
into a writer. The urge to spend more 
than I possessed, to buy pictures and 
books and works of art, to travel, was 
the spur to ambition ; though always I 
was vain, and glory is my element. Had 
I been content, as} the prudent advise, to 
live within my pay and my allowance, I 
should have learnt to pare and prune and 
scrape, it may be, but I should never 
have won renown. I should have remained 
a mute, inglorious Osbert Sitwell.” 

His readers will be grateful for his 
extravagance. 


BATHROOM. 
» Photo by Alinari.) 
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AN AUSTRALIAN ANTARCTIC SURVEY: 
THE “WYATT EARP’S” LATEST CRUISE. 


DURING HER RECENTLY COMPLETED SIXTH ANTARCTIC VOYAGE : THE AUSTRALIAN NATIONAL 
ANTARCTIC RESEARCH EXPEDITION’S WYATT EARP TYING UP AT AN ICEFLOE. 


AN AUSTRALIAN WHALEBOAT PARTY ATTEMPTING A LANDING ON ANTARCTIC BORRODAILE 
ISLAND : THIS ATTEMPT WAS ABANDONED AFTER SURF THREATENED TO SWAMP THE BOAT. 


THE ANTARCTIC BALLENY ISLANDS: FIRST DISCOVERED IN 1838, THESE RUGGED ISLANDS 


HAVE NEVER BEEN PROPERLY SURVEYED UNTIL THE WYATT EARP’S VISIT. AS THE WYATT EARP APPROACHED THE ANTARCTIC 


ICEBERGS, 


MAINLAND, FREQUENT HUGE 
SUCH AS THIS, WERE ENCOUNTERED NEAR THE NINNIS GLACIER, 





THE EXPEDITION’S LEADER, GROUP CAPTAIN STUART CAMPBELL (LEFT), EXAMINES A ROYAL 
PENGUIN HELD UP FOR HIS INSPECTION IN A PENGUIN ROOKERY ON MACQUARIE ISLAND. 


THE RELAXATIONS OF ANTARCTIC EXPLORERS: MAKING RUGS AND PLAYING 
GRAMOPHONE BELOW DECKS DURING THE RECENTLY CONCLUDED VOYAGE. 


THE 


In previous issues we have reported various aspects of the Australian National 
Antarctic Research Expedition. This expedition is better described as a five-year 
plan of research and is, broadly speaking, threefold. The establishment of posts on 


and scientific research station contémplated in the Expedition’'s five-year plan."” Good 
progress was made on the cruise, and although no landings were made on the main- 
land, a landing was made on the glacial tongue of the Ninnis Glacier, which extended 


Heard Island and Macquarie Island (/Ilustrated London News, February 7 and 21, 1947) 
constituted the first two moves. The third is the most important, the establishment 
of a base on the Antarctic mainland; and the recent voyage of the Wyatt Earp 
(during February and March) had as its primary object the taking of “ preliminary 
observations in preparation for much more comprehe:sive work next summer (the 
Australian summer), leading up to the establishment of the permanent Antarctic base 


some twenty miles from the land, and reconnaissance flights near this glacier were 
made in the ship's Kingfisher seaplane. The Wyatt Earp, which was commanded 
by Commander K. E. Oom, R.A.N., was originally built for the Biscay herring 
fishery. She was later bought for Lincoln Ellsworth, the American explorer, refitted 
for Antarctic exploration, and christened by him after his hero, Wyatt Earp, “an old- 
time gun-toting American sheriff." This last trip is the ship's sixth Antarctic voyage. 
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THE SQUALID TRAGEDY OF PALESTINE: 
HOLY LAND, WITH THE BRITISH 


OBSOLETE BRITISH ARMY STORES CARRIED OUT TO SEA FOR DUMPING 
OFF HAIFA: A LETHAL COLLECTION INCLUDING MACHINE-GUN PARTS. 


CAST INTO THE SEA OFF HAIFA TO AVOID ANY POSSIBILITY OF THEIR ACQUISITION BY THE 
WARRING FACTIONS OF PALESTINE: A COLLECTION OF OBSOLETE BRITISH ARMY WEAPONS. 


AN ARAB MORTAR-BOMB (IN CIRCLE OF SANDBAGS) IN THE BRITISH SECURITY ZONE, 
JERUSALEM: PROBABLY FIRED AT THE JEWISH STRONG-POINT IN THE WINDMILL. 


WITH A SNIPER’S TOWER, USUALLY MANNED BY TWO HAGANAH MEN (LEFT) : 
JEWISH DEFENDERS OF NEVI YACOV ON THE MAIN NABLUS ROAD. 


Bring 


pb sited 


RANSACKED BY ARABS AFTER “BRITISH CIVILIAN OFFICIALS AND JEWISH TECHNICIANS HAD VACATED 
IT ON APRIL 25: A LOOTED CUSTOMS SHED ON LYDDA AIRPORT—AS THE ARMY FOUND IT. 


ITM the British Mandate due to end next week, on Saturday, May 15, the Palestinian scene 

grows darker and more threatening from whatever angle it is viewed. Security for the individual is 

non-existent, communications are cut, public services ended and disorder reaches the proportions of 

war. The announcement on May 2 that “considerable” British military reinforcements were being 

sent to Palestine because of the serious deterioration in the situation was not considered in any way 

: to indicate a change in ‘the British declared policy of complete evacuation of military personnel by 

HANDLED WITH GREAT CIRCUMSPECTION BY JEWISH MILITARY POLICE August 1. Lydda airport was evacuated by British civilian authorities on April 25. A battle ensued 
(HAGANAH MEMBERS): A CRATE CONTAINING EXPLOSIVE, DISCOVERED AMONG and the Arabs took control of the airport, but were lager ejected by Jews, and on April 27 British 
A LORRY-LOAD OF ORANGES DRIVEN INTO JERUSALEM. troops moved in. Conditions in Jerusalem may be gauged by our illustrations of several recent 
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ASPECTS OF THE DARK SCENE IN THE 
MANDATE DUE TO END NEXT WEEK. 


# 


CHL DBE REE BAS TSP 


bol 
CONFLICT IN THE PRECINCTS OF JERUSALEM: A BRITISH OFFICER DIRECTING 


== , : Rs cen » ee ‘ THE FIRE OF HIS MEN AGAINST A SNIPER’S POST IN THE OLD 
f [i . 4 * ‘ oi 
ae ; ; , 


SHOWING THE OIL INSTALLATIONS:° A VIEW OF HAIFA, PRINCIPAL PORT OF PALESTINE, 


BY THE 
FROM MOUNT CARMEL. JEWS CAPTURED THE CITY FROM THE ARABS ON APRIL 22. 


EAPONS. 


DESTROYED BY BRITISH SAPPERS BECAUSE IT CONTAINED A HAGANAH STRONG-POINT 
IN THE TOP: THE PICTURESQUE YEMIN MOSHE WINDMILL, A JERUSALEM LANDMARK, 


MANNED BY HAGANAH, AND PRACTICALLY CUT OFF FROM OUTSIDE 
COMMUNICATION : THE JEWISH QUARTER OF THE OLD CITY OF JERUSALEM. 





REOCCUPIED BY BRITISH TROOPS ON APRIL 27: LYDDA AIRPORT. MEN OF A HIGHLAND REGIMENT 
ARE ON GUARD, AND PATROL THE AIRPORT IN ORDER TO PREVENT THE PERSISTENT LOOTING. 


episodes. Haganah put up a strong-point in the top of the picturesque windmill—a landmark in Yemin 

Moshe, and refused to remove it when ordered to by the British. It was destroyed by sappers, but 

not before a 2-inch mortar bomb had landed in the British Security Zone, believed to have been 

aimed by Arabs at the windmill. Another characteristic incident is recorded in the photograph of 

Jewish military police removing a crate of explosive found in a lorry-load of oranges in the Jewish 

quarter hard by the Jewish Agency building. The sudden Jewish attack on Haifa on April 22 resulted 

in many casualties. The Jews occupied the whole of the city except the port area, held by British A TECHNICIAN WHO STAYED AT HIS POST ON LYDDA AIRPORT: HE REMAINED 
troops. Haifa is vital as a supply port and has some 300,000 tons of crude oil in the refinery's ON DUTY FOR THREE DAYS AFTER THE CIVILIAN AUTHORITIES LEFT, IN 
storage tanks. A quantity of British Army stores of obsolete weapons were recently dumped at sea. ORDER TO BRING IN THE LAST EMERGENCY AIRCRAFT 
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HE conference at The Hague under the : 
presidency of Mr. Winston Churchill 
has caused some curious reactions in the 
ranks of the Labour Party in this country 
and in those of the Government which is 
formed from the Labour Party. They have 
been inclined to proclaim in effect that the 
cause is a good one, but that the ally is not 
acceptable. Non tali auxilio nec defensoribus 
istis tempus eget. Reports have been published 
that the individual Labour Members of Parliament and 
other Socialists who had expressed their intention of going 
to The Hague would be persuaded to keep away and 
might at least be chided if they persisted. Later on it 
appeared possible that, while individuals of the party 
might go without reproof, Socialists would be in no way 
officially represented. If this should prove to be the 
final decision it can be called reasonable. There is no 
reason why Socialist, or other parties, 
should be officially represented, but it 
will be a sad day if party pressure 
is applied to keep individuals away, 
and still more so if party discipline is 
exercised against those who go, just 
because the conference has_ been 
convened at the instance of a move- 
ment of which the Leader of the 
Opposition is head. Would there not 
be something actually ludicrous to the 
world at large, which, irrespective of 
race and creed, regards Mr. Churchill as 
one of the greatest statesmen produced 
by our country, if its official spokesmen 
were to announce that any cause, how- 
ever good in itself, must be considered 
tainted by his participation in it? 
Surely such a spectacle would excite 
derision. 

Some French and Italian Socialists 
have stated that they will attend, 
and at the time of writing there has 
been no suggestion that they have 
been warned or reproved by the leaders 
of their parties. There can be no 
monopoly in well-doing. That would 
be at least as objectionable as the 
other forms of monopoly which are 
now under fire. Admittedly, fund- 
amental differences exist between the 
doctrines of the Government of which 
Mr. Attlee is the Prime Minister and 
those of the Opposition of which 
Mr. Churchill is the leader. Yet they 
cannot be considered more fundamental 
than those doctrinal differences which 
separate the Anglican, Roman Catholic, 
and Free Churches in the United 
Kingdom, and their representatives 
have not found it impossible to stand 
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AFTERMATH OF WAR: 
APPROACH TO WESTERN EUROPEAN UNION. 


By CYRIL FALLS, 
Chichele Professor of the History of War, Oxford. 


commandants of the city, that the Russian authorities 
possessed some special right to interest themselves in the 
administration of the other three sectors of Berlin. It 
may be said that this is a small matter, and that the claim 
does not appear to have been pressed after it had been 
repudiated by the other commanders. Yes, but that it 
should have been advanced is symptomatic of the present 
Russian method of dealing with those who profess a 


ee Mile 





ACCOMPANIED BY CROWN PRINCE BAUDOUIN, WHOSE RETURN TO BELGIUM HAS 
ENVISAGED : KING LEOPOLD OF THE BELGIANS, WITH HIS SECOND WIFE, THE PRINCESSE DE RETHY, 
PHOTOGRAPHED AT AMSTERDAM, EN ROUTE. FOR SWITZERLAND AND AFTER THEIR HOLIDAY IN CUBA. 


BEEN RECENTLY 
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itself, is not upon military power or even 
_upon defence by military power against 
aggression—though that cannot be left out 
of consideration—but upon unity. The 
desire behind it is not to be strong for 
the sake of strength but to be united in 
order to avoid another war. The most 
pessimistic of those who go to The Hague, 
and there will assuredly be pessimists in 
the gathering, do not believe that Russia 
is intent upon a war in the near future, and probably 
the majority do not believe that she is contemplating 
war at any time. The chief motive which has inspired 
Mr. Churchill, exactly as it has Mr. Bevin, is to provide 
a precaution or policy of insurance against the risk 
that the Russian attitude may become more bellicose, 
that, as has happened in past history, some internal diffi- 
culty or maladjustment may make the Russian Government 
more’ inclined to war, or even that 
clumsiness and lack of judgment may 
lead Russia to go too far. That the 
democratic States of Europe should 
stand together, that they should reach 
a close understanding with the United 
States, would not, unfortunately, be 
an absolute guarantee against war, 
and there is no human agency capable 
of providing that. It weuld, however 
make the preservation of peace very 
much more likely than was the case 
in 1939, when only three nations were 
prepared to unite in order to resist 
German aggression. 

To make this unity effective a 
second step must be taken: con- 
sultation and preliminary co-ordination 
of the resources for defence possessed 
by the several States. The Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs is delighted 
that the countries which signed the 
Brussels pact are going to create a 
permanent council and that there 
should be a _ permanent’ military 
committee, an embryo international 
General Staff, working under it. Mr. 
Bevin did not demand that Belgium 
and Luxembourg should first announce 
themselves to be Socialist States. If 
the Liberal Party in Sweden should, 
as it possibly will, defeat the Swedish 
Labour Government and install itself 
in office in its stead, Mr. Bevin would 
certainly not refuse to welcome Sweden 
asa signatory to a pact of a nature 
similar to that signed in Brussels or 
as another member-of the Brussels 
States. As for putting pressure upon 
any European State to profess the 
principles of the British Labour Party, 
that would surely be sheer immorality. 
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in this country for the ideal of western on April that Prince Baudouin, who has been with his father in exile since the liberation and who will be for Russia did not carry out the coup 
htéen in September, has left col It was stated that he would shortly be beginning his studies at the d@'Hat in that country, but merely 


union. Again, one may say that the 
culture and the traditions of States 
such as Holland and France are pro- 
foundly different. This difference has not prevented them 
from feeling that there exists a common tradition in 
certain principles of liberty as well as in the rule of law 
which reinforces union in face of a common danger. 
There are indeed tenets, aspirations, and loyalties which 
cut across the divisions of party, of religion, of race, 
and of national institutions. All of them must be 
allowed to make their contribution to western union 
if it is to be strong enough to play its part. 

Some of the objectors to the conference at The 


M litaire in Belgium. 


The mourning bands, which the Royal party are waning, are for the King’s paternal aunt, 
the Duchesse dle Vendéme, who died on March 29, aged seventy-seven. 


political faith not held by the Soviet in circumstances 
where Russian superiority of strength on the spot gives 
its representatives the whip hand. And even from the 
American Zone in Berlin, occupied by the troops and 
guarded by the police of the only Power in the world 
comparable in strength to Russia, Germans have been 
abducted and carried off into Russia because they did 


told her friends that it was time to 
do so. It must be acknowledged that 
Mr. Bevin has never indicated the slightest intention 
of working on these lines, but at the same time some 
of those who have are well-known figures. 

There would be something grotesquely unfair in treating 
United Europe as a partisan movement, because there has 
never been a statesman who has been more scrupulous in 
keeping party politics out of international affairs than 

Mr. Churchill. In the friendly and comprehending 








Hague and some who would*like to put a brake 
upon the official negotiations now in progress are 
hankering after a western union of Socialist States. 
They are at fault on the practical side because there 
exists on the Continent a tendency for Socialism to 
suffer the fate which has already befallen the Liberal 
Party at home, that of being squeezed between the 
upper and nether millstones. In France, for example, 
where the grinding has been hardest, the Socialist 
Party is on the decline. Yet decline need not 
be followed by extinction, provided Socialism in 
France clings to its best traditions rather than to 
its worst. To the left it cannot compete with 
Communism. Even if it should be offered an 
alliance, it will eventually be destroyed by its allies. 
Everywhere that Socialism has tried this plan it 
has either been ruined or its leaders have gone 
over, bag and baggage, to the Communists and 
have become indistinguishable from them. The 
French Socialists have a strong tradition of anti- 
clericalism, but the wise men among them have 
come to see that their only possible future lies in 
collaboration with the Christian parties. These parties 
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atmosphere of the United States, which certainly 
understands our political affairs better than any 





other country, Mr. Churchill has always taken care 
to inform his hosts that he was not going to 
discuss British home politics with them. When an 
Englishman goes abroad or talks to foreigners he 
should be first and foremost an Englishman; if 
he be also the leader of a political party he should 
remember that party leaders are supposed to be 
Statesmen also and appear in that aspect. This is 
the attitude which Mr. Churchill has adopted. It 
is fair to say that he has not spoken or written 
a word in support of United Europe designed to 
advance the cause of his political party or to gain 
fresh credit to himself in respect of his leadership 
of it. Surely these facts are clear enough to 
render nugatory the opposition of narrower-minded 
men, in certain instances men whose own credit 
seems to require bolstering to such an extent that 
they cannot afford to associate themselves with 
any enterprise which does not make a fresh con- 
tribution to it. It must be a dreadful position to 
be in, that you dare not ascend the steps of 
Paradise with anyone who does not pronounce the 
word “shibboleth" as you do 








may not love them and may be annoyed at having 
to make compromises in order to work with them ; 
but they will not plot against them with their own 
officials, betray them, prise them out of their offices, 
and finally drive them to seek refuge in flight 
beyond the frontiers. In Italy less wisdom has my 
been shown by the Socialists as a body, and they 
may yet have to bewail the fact that they listened 
to a wind-bag; but Signor Saragat and his followers 
have already seen the red light. 

The events in Berlin are no direct concern of any 
States other than Russia, the United Kingdom, the United 
States, and France. They none the less serve as an 
object-lesson which other European nations would be 
unwise to disregard. As these words are written a report 
has been published of a claim made by the Soviet 
commander, Major-General Kotikov, at a meeting of the 


ELECTIONS OF APRIL 18, 
The Italian elections of April 1 wore, he eubions of vey 


ITALY’S CHANGED POLITICAL SITUATION ; THE RESULTS OF THE FATEFUL 
SUMMARISED IN DIAGRAM FORM. 


t interest tthe Mr. Churchill both desire. Opportunity for that 
re Signor de Saspats Christian Bemgcrt may come later. At present, all I have a chance 





an absolute majority in both Houses. 


not conform to the pattern laid down by the Russian 
authorities. Berlin provides a warning to those who think 
they can work side by side and in amity with Communism. 
If they have not physical force behind them their fate is likely 
to be that of the young lady who smilingly rode on a tiger. 

The emphasis of The Hague conference, just as that of 
the Brussels pact and of the European Recovery Plan 





I cannot write to-day of ; the material side 
of the precautions which the British Foreign Office 
under Mr. Bevin and United Europe under 


to do is to wish good fortune to the aspirations 


fa Owing of both and express the hope that the latter 
Se Rf gat io shown, and it is assumed that Signor 


will be able to support the former. The cause is 
one which far transcends the interests of party 
and may extend so far as to cover the hope of 
the survival of freedom in Europe. Surely all who 
revere it are prepared to unite for its preservation, 
even if they agree to remain divided on every other 
subject under the sun. After all, many members of 
the Government and Opposition united to fight for 
victory. Now they are asked to bestir themselves for 
peace. Can they not do that in common too? 


N.B.—The photograph and diagram on this page do not illustrate the article. 
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SURROUNDED BY MEMBER STATES OF THE ARAB LEAGUE, A COMPANY WHICH INCLUDES EGYPT AS WELL AS SYRIA, 


LEBANON, TRANSJORDAN, 


As May 15, date of the ending of the British Mandate draws near, the Holy Land 
presents a scene of increasing confusion and strife. The country is bounded by the 
Mediterranean on the west and by member States of the Arab League, Syria, the 
Lebanon, Transjordan and Egypt, on north, east and south. The Allenby Bridge, 
near Jericho, links Palestine and Transjordan, and it was stated that troops of the 
Arab Legion had taken up positions on either side of it. Rumours of invasion by 
the regular armies of the Arab States continued to circulate, but without con- 
firmation. Douglas Woodford, in a despatch to the Daily Telegraph from Amman 
on May 2, reported that, as the result of the conference between Arab League 
leaders, plans for full-scale war had been made, and that it would break out should 


IRAK AND SAUDI ARABIA: A “MAP 


OF PALESTINE, ILLUSTRATING HER FRONTIERS. 


the Jews reject the offer of citizenship with local autonomy in Jewish majority 
areas, made to the Jewish Agency. A motorised brigade from Irak was reported 
to have arrived at the Arab Legion training-centre; partisans, Bedouin tribesmen 
and irregular forces were to be brought under unified command, and should the 
conflict begin, Egypt, Syria and Lebanon would send units, and aircraft would be 
available to support troops. Azzam Pasha, Secretary of the Arab League, was 
reported to have said: ‘“ When they killed Arab children at Deir Yassin, Jewish 
terrorists killed the infant Jewish State. It was this outrage which forced the Arab 
States to act to defend Palestine.’ At the time of writing, efforts to arrange a truce 
continue and “ considerable "’ British reinforcements began to reach Palestine on May 2. 
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CHOICE PIECES OF ENGLISH POTTERY MASTERPIECES OF NATIONAL CERAMIC ART 
AND PORCELAIN FROM A LONDON SHOW. oy ON VIEW AT THE V. AND A. 


\\\10U0nneawenanrvanvennnaenbenbonneneseuaneuennegeennenene® 


avennunuansnnnnunesenanenenrucnevenuswncnevennenunesscenaverevenannevaneen ySAOOUNDUNNUGAUNDEDEDUSOONTLAUYURDUNNDOALENUNLENUNREALGLOGAUNTAR 


vevnuavenconnsauennenny SO 
Rn _ 


A BOW PORCELAIN GROUP. ABOUT 1750-55. 
A LAMBETH DELFT-WARE DISH. LATE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. \ (Lent by Mrs. W. D. Dickson.) A CHELSEA PORCELAIN DISH. ABOUT 1755- 
(Lent by Mr. A. S. Newsom.) (Lent by Mr. W. A. Evill.) 


= yeoman vinnennnenrennninnienetne nn ANNAN 








NNUNNONLANEGNNUEDALEOURAESEQOUNDAAUDENOUOLOBUGQENNSUEOEOUOUEDEONDANONLANOOLEDOURURONEDEDUNALONENEOUALUNNLOA NDENUAMRAUANNGNENENDEGEN DA; 


‘‘THE MAYPOLE GROUP.” CHELSEA PORCELAIN. ABOUT 1755. 
(Lent by Lord and Lady Fisher.) 





ssennvenouannensens 





R PORCELAIN VASE, PAINTED 4 N eae ONE OF THE CELEBRATED “‘ DUDLEY VASES.”’ CHELSEA 
DONALDSON, ABOUT 1770. . j J, ~ PORCELAIN. ABOUT 1765. 
(Lent by Mr. C. W. Dyson Perrins.) saraensisiae (Lent by Viscount Bearsted, M.C.} 


svuavanannnnavennavennaneuacuanannssavensunrenvicsisevenuanevennannennnoencenseqasett 








A STAFFORDSHIRE SALT-GLAZE BOWL. ABOUT 1760. 
(Lent by Mr. and Mrs. T. M. Ragg.) 





wvenwanennenvunnenanenvaversissoveevananunneagnenssuneaneananunneunanssneanenyes sseseeuennanenenenuannsereaenens tions 


| HE “ coming-of-age" loan exhibition of English Pottery and 
Porcelain arranged by the English Ceramic Circle at the 

F Victoria and Albert Museum, by the generous permission of the 

Director, Mr. Leigh Ashton, was due to be opened by him on May 5. 

It is described as the largest and most comprehensive loan exhibition 

of old English Pottery and Porcelain ever held in this country, 

and the objects on view, which range from great vases of Chelsea 

and Worcester porcelain to simple cups and saucers, modest, but 

no less delightful, cover all types of seventeenth- and eighteenth- 

century ware that appeal to modern collectors. The exhibits 





A WORCESTER PORCELAIN DISH, ABOUT 1760. ground, of about 1765, known from the name of a former owner A WORCESTER PORCELAIN BEAKER. ABOUT 1765. 
(Lent by Mr, and Mrs, O. G. Bowlby.) as the “ Dudley Vases."" By tradition they were a gift from (Lent by Mr. H. R. Marshall.) 
George III. to Lady Liverpool, and were at one time at Knole, 


seneneenaaen a include the famous seven large Chelsea vases with claret-coloured 
-_ exenmaneeenenaeeeeteeetteeieesasenenaaeatni ssssteenanannnnanannnnn in the collection of the Duchess of Dorset. 
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WHERE LOST DOGS AND THEIR OWNERS ARE 
REUNITED: THE DOGS’ HOME, BATTERSEA. 
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THE REMOVAL OF LOST DOGS FROM A POLICE STATION: EVERY DAY VANS FROM 
THE DOGs’ HOME, BATTERSEA, COLLECT OVER A HUNDRED STRAY DOGS. 


THE 


ARRIVAL AT BATTERSEA : 


DOGS BEING UNLOADED FROM THE COLLECTING-VANS BEFORE 


BEING EXAMINED AND CLASSIFIED ACCORDING TO BREED AND CONDITION. 
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DINNER-TIME—A NOISY AND WELCOME PART OF THE DAILY ROUTINE: THE COST OF 
MAINTENANCE AND COLLECTION OF EACH DOG AMOUNTS TO OVER TEN SHILLINGS A WEEK. 








THE RECEIVING-SHED AT THE DOGS’ HOME, BATTERSEA: HERE EVERY DOG IS GIVEN A COLLAR WITH A NUMBER ON IT 
BEFORE BEING TAKEN TO AN APPROPRIATE SECTION OF THE KENNELS. 


‘ALTHOUGH the Dogs’ Home, Battersea, has come to be regarded as a London institution, there are many people 


wnt 
who have but little idea of its real functions. Our Special Artist, Captain Bryan de Grineau, has recently 
visited the Home, and on this page and the following pages we reproduce the drawings which he made there. 
In 1860 the Dogs’ Home was founded by a Mrs. Tealby. It was then in Holloway, but later moved to its present home at 


4, Battersea Park Road, 
London, S.W.8, where it 
is situated within three 
minutes’ walk of Batter- 
sea Park Station. Every 
day a list of stray dogs 
from widespread police 
stations is sent to the police 
station at Nine Elms, 
where it is collected by a 
representative of the Dogs’ 
Home, and later in the day 
the collecting-vans pro- 
ceed to the allotted dis- 
tricts to fetch the lost 
animals. When they 
reach the Home they are 
examined and divided into 
categories according to 
sex, breed, condition, etc. 
There are usually about 
400 dogs in the Home at a 
time, and they occupy a 
series of kennels built 
beneath the arches of the 
railway station, which can 
be seen in the drawing on 
pages 522-523. 
Draawe psy ovr  Spectar 
Aatist, CAPTAIN Bavan ve 
Gatineau, at Tae Docs’ Home, 
Barrersea. 

















A LOST DOG FINDS A NEW OWNER--DOGS MAY NOT 
BE SOLD UNTIL SEVEN CLEAR DAYS HAVE ELAPSED. 
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FOUND!—A SCENE OF CANINE AND HUMAN JOY AS A LOST DOG GREETS ITS OWNER: Tf 


If a dog is claimed at the end of a 


All the dogs are kept for seven clear days and if by then their 
if it is there for one day the charge is only Is. 


There is a large demand for dogs, and any dog under five or six years, in 


reasonable condition, is usually sold. 


owner has not been found they are sold for sums varying between 15s. and £3. 
week a charge of 4s. is made ; 
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electric 


instantaneous 


up-to-date 


the most 


Since the foundation of the Dogs’ Home in 1860, more than 
in 


dogs have received food and shelter there. 


police in 1947 was 22,721. 


homes ; 


painlessly destroyed 


DRAWN BY OUR SPECIAL ARTIST, CAPTAIN BRYAN DE 





NEWS—523 
several 


lost their 


lives. Owing to the enormous increase in the cost of upkeep the Home is badly 
in need of aid, for apart from the dogs it sells and the small restitution 


fees, it is largely dependent on voluntary help. 


the war 


St eS, wid oT te 
a fo aie 
galls a 


During 


bombs fell on the Home, but no members of the staff, or dogs, 
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g costing 10s. 5d. per week 


in 1938, the small charge has not been increased, so that 
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people claiming their dogs. The Home 


dogs but also finds homes for the many dogs whose 


deterrent to poor 


sow 
at % Re 


owners can no longer keep them. The dogs are in the care of a superintendent, 


In spite of the enormous rise in costs, each do 
in BrYAN DE GRINEAU, AT THE Docs’ Homz, BATTERSEA. 


as against 7s. 6d. 


not only cares for stray 


there should be no 


+ war 
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AT HOME AND ABROAD: TOPICAL NEWS EVENTS IN PICTURES. 


ay S . ® 2 
¥ y i 
THE RETURN OF THE TWO BRITISH SUBJECTS AFTER THE LOIBL PASS INCIDENT : 
THE LOIBL PASS INCIDENT: BRIGADIER CHURCHILL, COMMANDER OF THE BRITISH ZONE MRS. BURKE PASSING THE BARRIER IN FRONT OF SECOND LIEUT. MARLER (R.). 
IN AUSTRIA, AND HIS PARTY, MEETING THE YUGOSLAV DELEGATION AT THE FRONTIER POST. 


Mrs. Inge Burke, the twenty-five-year-old widow of Lieut. John Edmund Burke, who was shot by Yugoslav guards 

after passing under the frontier barrier from Carinthia on April 25, was brought to the Loibl Pass on April 29 and handed 

over to Brigadier Churchill, commander of the British Zone in Austria, together with Second Lieut. Philip Marler, 

who had been with Lieut. and Mrs. Burke when the incident occurred. The body of Lieut. Burke was handed over 

to a party of British officers at the Yugoslav-Austrian frontier on May 2. Both sides have issued an agreed statement 

about the incident, which states that Lieut. Burke was shot when struggling with a Yugoslav sentry a short distance 
inside Yugoslavia, where the party had penetrated in order to view the scenery. 


A BOMB ATTEMPT ON THE LIFE OF THE WAFD LEADER, NAHAS PASHA— 
THE DAMAGED VILLA AFTER THE EXPLOSION ON APRIL 25. 
ehee Pete, Oe bry = leader, med 6 | yoo geome = y death on April 25 when his villa in a 
. ain . : fashionable suburb of Cairo was wrec y explosives. station wagon towing a limousine pulled 
REMINISCENT OF THE ee sel BLITZ: THE HUGE PILE OF DEBRIS AFTER THE SPIRE up outside the villa, the occupants then told a policeman that the car had broken down and they 
OF OXBOROUGH CHURCH, NORFOLK, COLLAPSED INTO THE NAVE. drove off in the station wagon. A few minutes later a terrific explosion took place. 


The spire of the church at Oxborough, Norfolk, collapsed into the nave on April 28. It was 156 ft. high 


and fell through the roof of the tower and broke into a pile of rubble on the floor. The church cleaner had 
left fifteen minutes earlier and nobody was hurt. 


DESCRIBED AS THE WORLD'S BIGGEST HYDROPLANE: THE RAINBOW, BUILT IN BRAZIL 
AND LATELY BROUGHT TO PARIS FOR EXHIBITION, PHOTOGRAPHED LYING IN THE SEINE. 
This odd craft, like a section of a pontoon pee & two canoes acting as reciprocal out-riggers, has been The Rainbow, which is designed to carry twenty-two passengers, and two crew, was built in Brazil by 

M. A. A. Couzinet, and named after the machine which crossed the South Atlantic in 1933. It has a 500-h.p. 


designed and executed by two Frenchmen for the circumnavigation of the globe. Two-masted, carrying j 
a + sails a with two 18-h.p. Diesel auxiliary moters, it is made of sheet iron. Hispano-Suiza engine and its top speed is said to be 60 m.p.h., cruising speed 40 m.p.h. 


WITH ITS ODD SHAPE RECORDED IN ITS NAME “COPULA”™ (THE LINK); A STRANGE 
CRAFT IN WHICH TWO FRENCHMEN PROPOSE TO MAKE A VOYAGE ROUND THE WORLD. 
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A ROYAL OCCASION; A DOMINION EVENT; AND OTHER NEWS ITEMS. 


AN INVESTITURE AT 


= SET AGAINST A BACKGROUND OF CLOUD-CAPPED MOUNTAINS: 
GOVERNMENT HOUSE, CAPE TOWN, WHEN DECORATIONS AND MEDALS WERE PRESENTED 
AND WOMEN OF THE UNION AND ALLIED FORCES FOR WAR SERVICE. 


DISPLAYING A 5-FT.-HIGH 
TO INDICATE HER SPORTING SUCCESSES DURING TWO YEARS’ SERVICE 


COCK OF THE FLEET’? EMBLEM ON HER SUPERSTRUCTURE 
IN THE 
MEDITERRANEAN: THE CRUISER MAURITIUS ARRIVING AT PORTSMOUTH ON APRIL 30, 


TO MEN 


a. fl en ae ere FP an otita 
q ~*~ A ‘ Pe a 
lll a a Pi Q ~~ & 
= ef Lea) y (= if i = 
oo ‘ 
a 2 \\ 
THE CRICKET SEASON, AND THE AUSTRALIAN TOUR, OPEN IN AN IDYLLIC SETTING : 
A VIEW OF THE TOURISTS’ MATCH WITH WORCESTERSHIRE (WITH THE CATHEDRAL 
IN THE BACKGROUND) WHICH THE AUSTRALIANS WON BY AN INNINGS, 


LORD 


WELCOMED AT THE GUILDHALL BY ADMIRAL SIR JAMES SOMERVILLE, 
OF SOMERSET: PRINCESS MARGARET VISITING BATH. 


LIEUTENANT 
Abbey and the Roman Baths. She saw children from the Wessex Orthopaedic Hospital undergoing treat- 
aret was t later at a 


ment at the deep mineral-water ‘ 
“ The Immortal Lady” and pl concert by the London Philharmonic Orchestra. 


MARGARET'S VISIT TO BATH AS PATRONESS OF THE BATH ASSEMBLY : 


PRINCESS 
HER ROYAL HIGHNESS VISITING THE ROMAN BATHS ESCORTED BY THE MAYOR. 
incess M. ret, who was patroness of the Bath Assembly, visited the city and was received 
af nyt hae ys Day, and his daughter who is acting as Mayoress. Although rain was 
rranged for her, visiting the Pump Room, the 


by the Mayor, Alderman 
falling her Royal Highness carried out t 
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PERSONALITIES AND NOTABLE {£ ©. © ‘ PEOPLE IN THE PUBLIC EYE 
OCCASIONS OF THE WEEK. AT HOME AND ABROAD. 
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RE-ELECTED AS PRESIDE} 


/vOOUONTURUENUNUONENUNUNLUGURRURTEDUNOURUURYNTDELEUEOUAUSTOUNUNNUNERNONLevELEDONNAENEeNNeKiConUn 


AN AMAZING CATCH BY MISS 
JOAN WATKINS, A FIFTEEN- OF CHINA: GENERAL CHIANG 


YEAR-OLD AUSTRALIAN GIRL. KAI-SHEK. 


Miss Joan Watkins, the ee ich = \ On April 19 General Chiang 

fomsomt sees “. the \ THE FIRST UNDERGRADUATE TO WIN THE oe “1 gry - 
lew South Wales Game | E s MAT GOLF : ent 0} ina by t 

ishing Association, hooked a see greece serrated \ National Assembly. He 

and landed a black marlin, ALAN HELM, OF OXFORD UNIVERSITY. received 2439 votes, the 

9 ft. 7 ins. long, weighing Alan Helm (Bradfield and Exeter College) won the { only other candidate, Dr. 

213 Ib., five miles out at | English Amateur Golf Championship at Little , 
N Aston on May 2, when he beat Harley Roberts by 

2 and 1. He is twenty-seven, and during the war | | was , persuaded to allow his 

. served with the Army in Italy. He is included | | nomination to forward 

wonderful feat ofendurance { in the team selected to play for England v. France { after having said he would 

in landing the swordfish. } \ at St. Cloud, on June 5 and 6, \ not run for the Presidency. 
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SIGNOR DE GASPERI. 


otenannsaatnnnennasusseunnenananenens UMRRUURIUAHEARUNE tse e481 ANNAN 
‘ 


LIEUT.-GEN. SIR CHARLES KEIGHTLEY. 

G.O.C.-in£., the British hows of the Rhine in : Prime Minister of Italy, whose party, the 

succession to Lieut.-General Sir Brian Hor- ; : Christian Democrats, were returned to power 
r E with an absolute majority in the recent elec- 


Sar Nes Td 


rocks, who 1 selinquahed ¢ kr appointment 

for health reasons. A M Sir tions. For many years he was Secretary- 

Charles Keightley FR the 6th Arm- General of the Italian Popular Party. A dia- 

oured Division in Tunisia and the 78th Division, a * / 7 | ; J grammatic representation of the —_— 
and later V Corps, in Italy. f : i \ ee My ee \ Fave appears on page 5 


anseounennneeuasasaannnns atin. ES AAUNAMAN NMA VeM 888 

MR. J. PLATTS-MILLS. 
Labour Member for Finsbury, has been ex- 
pelled from the Labour Party because of his 
general political activities since he was elected 
to Parliament in a io was identified with 


SSS SSE 


eoenareNMivanvenenne ANN 
ro P. a -- sien ae \{ THE FIRST MATCH OF THEIR ENGLISH TOUR—THE AUSTRALIAN CRICKET TEAM “PHOTOGRAPHED 
pein Pi Pe e't on 1 BEFORE THE START OF THE THREE-DAY WORCESTER MATCH ON APRIL 27. 
a hand-grenade was thrown into his motor-car The Australians won the first match of their tour at Worcester on April 30 by an ee ~ and 17 runs. The 
by Evstratios Moutsoyannis, alleged to be a match provided some interesting cricket and an indication of the Agpreions form. Our photograph shows 
member of the Communist terrorist organisa- (1. to r.) standing: 1. W. Johnson, A. R. Morris, E. R. H. Toshack, e . Miller, D. Tallon, “ Re Lindwall, the recent telegram of good wishes sent to 
tion Opla. After the murder, martial law was N. Harvey (twelfth man); (seated): W. A. Brown, A. L. Hassett, & Bradman (captain), C. L. McCool, Signor Nenni, leader of the Italian Socialists 
roclaimed in Athens and the Pirgwus area. S. G. Barnes. The second match of the Australian tour opened at Chester on May |! in very cold weather. \ | who were allied with the Communists. 
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i INSTALLED AS HEAD OF THE NEW WEST JAVA STATE, NEGARA PASOENDAN : MR. WIRANA- BRITISH RECOGNITION OF THE NEW KING OF THE YEMEN ; SEIF-EL-ISLAM AHMED (CENTRE) 
TAKOESOEMAH (SEATED) BEING SWORN IN AT BANDOENG ON APRIL 24. ELDEST SON OF THE LATE KING. : 
The Provisional Parliament of West Java, created as such with formal recognition by the Netherlands The British Government have recognised Seif-el-Islam Ahmed as King of the Yemen. He is the 


East Indies Covwncnens at the third West Java conference, recently completed its first session at eldest son of the late King, the Imam Yahya, who was assassinated after Abdulla , Wazir, head 


n, as the new State will be called. Mr. Wiranatakoesoemah, of a leading Yemen family and formerly Minister of State, had organised a revolt last February 


State). 4 hy 2. Dr. Van Mook (left), next to Mr. Wiranatakoesoemah. rall t pturing the capital, and establishing his own \ Power. 
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Bandoeng, capital of ara “yO 
who was Regent of i Sp and during the war, was elected Wali ara (head of the and seized the capital. Seif-el-Islam ‘Ahmed took refuge in Northern Yemen, and succeeded in 
i tribes, 
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AONE-MAN ‘ FIELD-GUN” 
TRIED OUT BY THE U.S. 
SECRETARY OF THE ARMY : 
MR. K. ROYALL AIMING A 
3-5-IN. ROCKET PROJEC- 
TOR DURING A VISIT TO 
THE ABERDEEN PROVING 
GROUNDS. 


ECENTLY Nr. 

K. Royall, U.S. 
Secretary of the 
Army, visited the 
Aberdeen Proving 
Grounds to see some 
of the U.S. Army’s 
newest weapons in 
action as well as some 
of the old that have 
been improved. 
Among the armoured 
vehicles demonstrated 
was the M.24 light 
tank and the M.26 
medium tank, which 
carries a 90-mm. 
(3°5-in.) gun. Mr. 
Royall was shown a 
** one-man field-gun ” 
—a3‘5-in. rocket pro- 
jector—and, wearing 
a transparent face- 
shield to guard 
against flashback, 
fired at a target. The 
artillery equipment 
included what is 
probably the largest 
self-propelled gun in 
the world, a 240-mm. 
(9 4-in.}) howitzer 
mounted on a tank 

[Continued opposite. 
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NEW WEAPONS AND 
ASPECTS OF US. 





GROUNDS. 
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PROBABLY THE LARGEST SELF-PROPELLED GUN IN THE WORLD : 


IT FIRES A 360-LB. SHELL. 


MILITARY 
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SUB-ZERO TESTS: 


A 240-MM. HOwITZER 
MOUNTED ON A TANK CHASSIS AND DEMONSTRATED AT THE ABERDEEN PROVING 





RESEARCH. 


“oxay” FOR LOW TEM- 
PERATURES : MR. K. ROY- 
ALL WRITING HIS AP- 
PROVAL ON THE FROSTED 
BARREL OF A FIELD-GUN 
OF A SPECIAL LUBRICANT 
THAT ENABLES A GUN TO 
GO INTO INSTANT ACTION 
EVEN WHEN FROZEN. 


-] 
chassis. This howit- 
zer fires a shell of 
360 Ib. to a maximum 
range of over 25,000 
yards, and our readers 
will remember that 
we illustrated one of 
these howitzers on 
its usual type of 
mounting in our issue 
of March 27 this year. 
It was used by the 
British Army in the 
last war and was 
demonstrated by the 
School of Artillery at 
Larkhill, near Salis- 
bury, on March 16. 
The United States’ 
concern with the 
possibilities of a 
war in low tempera- 
tures is responsible 
for the tests of vari- 
ous types of equip- 
ment under such con- 
ditions. Mr. Royall 
saw a gun coated 
with frost which, 
owing to a special 
lubricant and pre- 
sumably a special oil 
for the buffer which 
“ cushions " the shock 
of discharge, would 
be able to go into 
action at a moment's 
notice. 


SECURED BY STEEL CABLES TO THE ROCKY MOUNTAINSIDE : THE TESTING HANGAR ON MOUNT WASHINGTON, 


TESTING JET ENGINES UNDER ARCTIC CONDITIONS ON MOUNT 
WASHINGTON, NEW HAMPSHIRE, U.S.: THE SNOW- AND ICE- 
COVERED BUILDINGS AND SECURING CABLES. 


WHERE THE EFFECT OF LOW TEMPERATURES ON JET ENGINES AND THE STRUCTURE OF AIRCRAFT WAS 
STUDIED RECENTLY BY THE BUREAU OF AERONAUTICS AND OTHER SPECIALISTS. 
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THE BRUSH-TAILED WALLABY. 


yw first colonised by Europeans, Australia was a storehouse of archaic animals. 
Separated from the remaining land-masses of the world for some 100,000,000 years, 
she had preserved an ancient fauna. Her mammals particularly were remarkable, for 
they were, with the exception of the dingo (probably imported), very near the prototypes 
of those which inhabit the rest of the world and with which we are more familiar. Secure 
from competition with the more virile, and more predatory, mammals which had 
overcome and replaced their like elsewhere, such forms as the duck-billed platypus, the 
echidna, the opossum, the wallaby and the kangaroo remained to bear living witness to 
the course along which the higher animals had probably been evolved. 

We are justified in using the past tense in speaking of these quaint and very interesting 
animals since there has already been a serious diminution in their numbers and the future 
may promise an even more rapid decline. A reminder of this comes in the announcement 
that a small colony of some fifteen Brush-tailed Wallabies, a species believed to be virtually 
extinct, has been discovered in a wild and unexplored corner of south-eastern Australia 
by an expedition under the leadership of Mr. Charles Brazenor, of the National Museum, 
Melbourne. Musgrave, writing in 1925, had 
expressed the opinion that “it is only a 
matter of time before the species entirely 
disappears from the district.’”’ He was 
referring to one part only of the range 
occupied by this particular wallaby, that is 
along the Nepean River. The cause was, as 
usual, the sportsman’s gun. But then the 
range of this species was restricted in any 
case to the mountainous ranges of New 
South Wales. 

In 1946 Troughton sounded an even 
more forlorn note: ‘‘ one can only hope that 
colonies will survive in a few mountain 
strongholds remote from man.” This 
modest hope appears to have been fulfilled. 

The native Australian fauna, or at least 
that part of it which had previously survived 
through lack of competition, has been sub- 
jected to a threefold squeeze with the coming 
of the white man. . In the first place, its hold 
on life is doubtless tenuous merely on account 
of an evolutionary decline. It is known that 
some comparable archaic types have become 
extinct within the historical record. In the 
last 150 years or so, however, the opening up 
of the country to civilisation, and more par- 
ticularly the introduction of European 
mammals, which either outgraze or prey 
upon the native mammals, have brought 
about a rapid acceleration in this decline. 

There are records of a half-hundred species 
of wallabies, wallaroos and kangaroos in 
Australia, but all too often the story is of 
this or that species dwindling in numbers 
to the verge of extinction, or even of extinc- 
tion itself. The brush- tailed wallaby, it 
seems, may be the latest casualty in this 
clash of man with nature, 

It may be advisable at this point to deal with the question of 
what is a wallaby, for it is one often asked. To it there is no 
satisfactory answer, The nearest we can get appears to be that a 
wallaby is a small kangaroo and a kangaroo is a large wallaby. Even 
so, there are some species included as wallabies which are larger than 
certain species normally spoken of as kangaroos. The defirfition is 
even more confused by the fact that the use of the two words 
varies from one part of Australia to another. The wallaroo, 
on the other hand, is a kangaroo of more stocky build. 

Size appears to be the only simple means of differentiating 
between them, especially the size of the hind-foot from the heel 
to the end of the longest toe, exclusive of the claw. On this 
basis three groups have been recognised. The first with the hind- 
foot up to 6 in. long, the second with the hind-foot 6} to 10 in. long, 
and the third, which includes the wallaroos and kangaroos, with 
the hind-foot 10 in. or more. There is, however, at least one 
exception to this, the tree kangaroos— which should more 
appropriately be called tree wallabies. 

The brush-tailed wallaby (Petrogale pencillata) has the usual 
build and proportions, with the long and well-developed hind-legs, 
the short fore-legs and the long tail. It is 28 in. long, including 
the head and body, and the tail, which is bushy throughout most 
of its length, is some 22 in. long. Apart from the tail, therefore, 
it is little bulkier than a well-grown hare. Its fur is long and 
thick, coloured with various shades of brown and black, and with 
whitish underparts to the head. The face and legs are dark brown, 
with a black band running along the flanks, The tail is black, 
except at the base, where it shares the chestnut colour of the rump, 
the rest of the body being a dark brown, This rich coloration 
And the stout build, together with the bushy tail, distinguish it 
from all other rock wallabies. Its home is the sombre gorges of 
the mountain ranges, where its monkey-like agility enables it to 
progress by great leaps among the rocks. The tail is believed to 
be of considerable service as a balancing organ particularly 
appropriate to this habit. At all events, its speed and skill in 
movement in this inhospitable habitat were sufficient to protect 
it from its formerly sole enemies, the dingoes and the natives. 

With the advent of the gun, however, the situation underwent 
a severe change to the animal's disadvantage. Added to this was 
the fox. In the perpetual fight against the alien and all-too- 
flourishing rabbit, European foxes were imported and let loose. 
These predators appear, however, to have found the flesh of the 
wallaby as palatable as man has found it, so the foxes disdaining 
the commoner and overwhelmingly abundant rabbit flesh have 
turned on the native fauna, including the brush-tailed wallaby. 

An estimate of the numbers in which the species formerly 
abounded may be gauged from the fact that it was gregarious, and 


In “ The World of Science’ article on this page 


along the mountain sides. At one time, too, its skin used to 
be brought in to the sale-rooms in bales, Fox and gun are a 
formidable combination, but there were even other dangers to be met for, in spite of 
its agility, this wallaby would often fall victim to the sluggish carpet snakes lying in 
wait for it in the caves in which it took shelter. 

Protective laws have been passed, but it is common knowledge that to pass a law is 
one thing, to enforce it an entirely different matter. Sanctuaries have been declared and 
efforts have been made to educate the visitor to the brush-tailed wallaby country in the 
desirability of preservation, but the man with the gun, the dog and the fox had left little 
hope of survival. M. Burton, D.Sc. 


colony of brush-tailed wallaby—a species bel eved t 


the Blue Mountains of New 





A PHOTOGRAPH OF A LIVING SPECIMEN OF THE BRUSH-TAILED WALLABY—A SPECIES BELIEVED TO BE 
VIRTUALLY EXTINCT EXCEPT FOR A SMALL COLONY OF ABOUT FIFTEEN ANIMALS RECENTLY DISCOVERED BY 
A PARTY OF SCIENTISTS IN SOUTH-EASTERN AUSTRALIA, 


Dr. M. Burton records the recent discovery of a small 

© be virtually extinct—by a party of scientists from 

the National Museum, Melbourne, during the course of an ecological survey of the region surrounding the 

headwaters of the Snowy River in aoe Ragen and discusses the probable causes of their 
lecline in numbers. 





A SPECIES OF WALLABY WHICH, 
18 LITTLE BULKIER THAN A WELL-GROWN HARE: A 
STUFFED SPECIMEN OF THE BRUSH-TAILED WALLABY IN 
THE AUSTRALIAN MUSEUM IN SYDNEY; SHOWING THE 
LONG AND BUSHY TAIL WHICH IS USED ONLY TO GIVE 


BALANCE WHEN LEAPING 


Apart from a newly discovered colony, the only known 
rock wallabies in Australia are a few that have been 
kept as pets in a private zoo at the Jenolan caves in 
of the colon: made i ay hich Ja Sonenge yd 

t y was je in an area which, ts 

in places assembled in such numbers as to form well-beaten paths —Sungie-like terrain, has seldom been entered by , af 
is ensed as perhaps the roughest country in Australia. 
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FICTION OF THE WEEK. 
i always puts me off a story to be told that the “ escapists”’ won’t like it ; besides 
presaging the disagreeable, it smacks of intimidation. ‘‘ The Harp in the South,’’ 
by Ruth Park (Michael Joseph ; gs. 6d.), a prize-winning novel from Australia, is intro- 
duced to us on those doubtful terms ; and certainly its background is grim enough. The 
Darcys are “ shanty Irish ” living in Surry Hills, the slum district of Sydney—a haunt 
and breeding - ground of filth, vice and crime. The truth of their surroundings is not 
glossed over, and is indeed more than half the book. Any day, in Surry Hills, may 
provide a street scene of appalling brutality ; drunkenness is mere routine and murder 
not rare. Each leaky, stinking house has its swarm of bugs, resented now and then, but 
not acutely—the inhabitants were all born to them. And to most the outer, better world 
is so alien—so almost frightening—as to be scarcely even desired. 

In this unmentionable squalor the Darcy children grow up ; and they are just like other 
girls. Roie, the elder, cherishes a shy dream of happy love ; Dolour, as becomes her age, 
has wilder fantasies and varied, sexless ambitions. That they should be squeamish about 
the forms of life is, of course, impossible ; yet in spite of leaks, bugs and grinding poverty 
they have a good home—are even carefully 
brought up. Mumma, to outward view a 
fat and blowsy slum woman, is modest, 
pure of heart and deeply compassionate ; 
Hughie drinks, indeed, and must be called a 
trying husband, but he means well. They are 
a united family, sordid in nothing but their 
lot ; and Surry Hills may be full of Darcys. 

Therefore I don’t think. the escapists 
need turn aside. For what they really 
dislike is a sense that evil has the last word, 
and the impression here is just the opposite. 
It would have been easy to create a moral 
nightmare, but it would also have been 



























is weak on plot ; she gives us only scattered 
incidents, and Roie’s two love-affairs, of 
which the second rings a little false. But 
still the tale does not flag ; it has reality and 
freshness and understanding on every page. 

Next comes a rare treat, for the escapist 
with a sense of style. ‘“‘ The Foundling ’’ 
(Heinemann ; 10s. @ij.) will, of course, be 
welcomed with open arms; for it is by 
Georgette Heyer, and it is Regency—in 
short, it is a hundred per cent. pleasure- 
giving. Its gilded hero is the young Duke 
of Sale. Posthumous, sickly in his childhood, 
heir to vast wealth, he is so coddled and 
controlled, at twenty-four, by an anxious 
guardian and an army of devoted servants 
that there seems to be no more spirit in 
him. He can hardly bear it, yet cannot 
bring himself to wound them by fighting 
back. So in the end he decamps incognito. 
His cousin Matt is being blackmailed about 
a girl, and Gilly suddenly resolves to prove 
himself, and give his mentors the jolt they 
need, by dealing with the case single-handed. 

From that moment the adventures come thick and fast. 
Before even reaching the den of thieves where Mr. Liversedge 
resides with his “ niece ”’ Belinda, Gilly finds himself in charge of 
one Thomas Mamble, who has just knocked out his tutor as a 
preliminary to running away to sea. And though the first round 
with Mr. Liversedge is a triumphant success, it leaves Belinda on 
his hands too. For that dazzling young creature. being a 
foundling, and as near as possible half-witted, will follow any 
“kind gentleman "’—even, as in this case, unmasked. Especially 
if there is any prospect of a purple silk gown. She means no 
harm, poor girl, she is quite an innocent ; but she and Tom (now 
constituted brother and sister) are a devastating couple to travel 
round with. Then Mr. Liversedge, guessing the identity of his 
late opponent, decides to capture him for ransom—or perhaps 
murder him, if his cousin Gideon will pay to be Duke of Sale. 
Meanwhile, at Sale House—— 

But the alarms, confusions and pursuits would take too long to 
record. Of course, the gentle Gilly comes out on top, decisively 
his own master. There is a nice little bit of love-story, and a 
romantic foil to Gilly in his cousin, the young dragoon. And then 
the style. What uncommon luck it is that all this charm, humour 
and engaging narrative should go with a scholar’s accuracy, and 
an artist’s delight in idiom ! Miss Heyer knows her period in and 
out. The dialect of her modish youth will not be found in Jane 
Austen ; but if Belinda is not a near relation, though degenerate, 
of Harriet Smith, there is no such thing as family likeness. 

Which brings us very happily to “No Son of Mine,’”’ by 
G. B. Stern (Cassell; 10s. 6d.). Robert, a nameless vagrant, is 
extremely like R.L.S.—as he finds out on a visit to Scotland, where 
people often ask if he is Stevenson’s son. Having lots of cheek 
and a distaste for work of any kind, he soon decides to cash in on 
this. The first thing is to build up a tale. So he acquires the 
Letters—and from that moment he is lost, or saved. Stevenson 
gets hold of him more and more: first, the buccaneering aspect, 
the contempt for respectability, but finally, the whole man. He 
begins to think he might be Stevenson’s son, then that he can’t 
bear not to be. And that involves a change of life—giving up 
the fraud, at last submitting to destroy himself with hard labour. 
He does not reach this point without many backslidings, but 
having reached it, he is at peace. 

It is a double story: the life of R.L.S., as Robert becomes 
acquainted with it, and Robert’s own erratic curve, among dupes 
and tempters. Of course, it is lively and well-managed, and one 
would like to praise any book which attacks a difficult design with 
so much courage and earnestness. But for me it did not come 
off. Robert seemed to me a figment, and R.L.S., in his réle of 
inspiration, somewhat embarrassing. 

“* Music Tells All '’ (Gollancz ; 8s. 6d.) is the usual E. R. Punshon 
story, full of repressed, titanic, but one must admit rather wooden 
passions, in striking contrast to Bobby Owen’s domestic life, which 
is so intensely humdrum that one almost can't bear it. Bobby is at the Yard now, and has 
found a house in Much Middles, by what the owner, Mr. Fielding, assures him was only luck. 
There is something odd about Mr. Fielding, and very odd about his neighbour, Miss 
Bellamy, who perturbs the whole village with her wild, significant impromptus on the piano. 

After a smash-and-grab raid in London, Bobby pursues one man, who reminds: him 
of Fielding’s chauffeur, almost to Miss Bellamy’s door. Then another of the gang is found 
murdered, and the chauffeur disappears, The technique is quite up to standard, but the 
recipe has begun to pall, K. Jonn. 


APART FROM THE TAIL, 


superficial—a tourist’s view. The author 
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THE BRIFISH INDUSTRIES FAIR. 


A GAS TURBINE UNIT FOR MOTOR-CARS: A REVOLUTIONARY EXHIBIT AT THE BRITISH 
INDUSTRIES FAIR, WHICH MAY GIVE BRITAIN A FIFTEEN-YEAR START IN THIS BRANCH. 


DISPLAYED AS THE HEART OF A FLOWER: THE WORLD’S LARGEST UNCUT DIAMOND, 
A 770-CARAT STONE FROM SIERRA LEONE, NOW ON EXHIBITION AT OLYMPIA, 


NOTABLE EXHIBITS IN THE JEWELLERY SECTION AT B.1.F. (OLYMPIA) ARE SOME OF THE 
JEWELS PRESENTED TO PRINCESS ELIZABETH, INCLUDING THIS FINE DIAMOND NECKLACE. 


The British Industries Fair, perhaps the world’s greatest industrial shop-window, opened on May 3 at 
Olympia and Earl’s Court in London, and at Castle Bromwich, Birmingham. At the last, which is 
devoted to the products of heavier industry, perhaps the most remarkable exhibit is one which, 
although the product of private enterprise, has so impressed the Ministry of Supply that, at the last 
minute, it has been included on their stand. This exhibit, illustrated at the top of the page, is a 
miniature gas turbine engine designed for use in road vehicles. Although it has not yet run, it is 
considered to be fifteen years ahead of its time. It is expected to develop 160 b.h.p. (which makes 
it equivalent to a piston engine with an R.AC. rating of 35-40 h.p.) and will run on Diesel oil. 
Owing to its small size and low weight, it can revolutionise motor-car design, to mention only one 
factor; and in addition it will not require cooling system, clutch or gear-box.——A notable feature of 
the Olympia section of the Fair is the display of Princess Elizabeth's jewellery, both wedding and 
twenty-first birthday gifts; and the huge 770-carat Woyie River diamond. 
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“DARKNESS INTO LIGHT.” 


On April 29, the King visited at the Science Museum, South Kensington, an exhibition entitled ‘“‘ Darkness 
into Light,” which was opened to the public on the following day, and which will continue until September. 
It marks the centenary of those researches which led Joseph Wilson Swan, of Gateshead, to his discovery of 
the first practicable filament lamp, success crowning his efforts in 1878, a year before Edison’s 
patenting of another filament lamp. Part of the exhibition deals with the history of artificial light, from 
primitive stone and shell lamps and that not-so-distant Shetland contrivance of the body of a stormy 
petrel fitted with a wick to consume the natural oils of the bird’s body. The largest section of the 
exhibition is devoted to the many and wonderful aspects of modern lighting. Notable are demonstrations 
of the application of fluorescence; and examples of electric lamps, from the midget of the surgeon’s 
bronchoscope for throat examinations to the million-candle-power lighthouse lamp. 








“DARKNESS INTQ LIGHT’’: NINETEENTH-CENTURY DOMESTIC ILLUMINANTS IN A CURRENT 
SOUTH KENSINGTON EXHIBITION, WHICH MARKS A CENTENARY OF LIGHTING RESEARCH. 





A PRIMITIVE LAMP WHICH NATURE 
PROVIDED: THE TRIDACNA SHELL, 
IN WHICH FISH OIL WAS BURNT, THE 
WICK BEING CARRIED IN THE 
CHANNEL PROVIDED BY THE SHELL. 


wows Fest CaMe 





(ABOVE.) MAN'S FIRST LAMP— 
A HOLLOWED STONE IN WHICH A 
SIMPLE WICK SERVED TO BURN 
ANIMAL FAT : AND (RIGHT)»THE CAGE 
IN WHICH BURMESE LOVERS USED 
TO CARRY TRAPPED FIREFLIES TO 
GUIDE THEIR STEPS IN THE DARK. 
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ROYAL ACADEMY SCULPTURE, 
|. PORTRAITURE, SEASCAPE AND INTERIORS. 
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(aBove.) TEA cuppEers Aeriel 

anp Taiping IN THE GREAT 

Race oF 1866"; BY NORMAN 

WILKINSON, 0.3.2. THE CLIPPERS 

ARE SHOWN PASSING THE LIZARD 
ON SERGEMBER 6, 1866. 


N our front page we give two} 
of the Royal Academy pic. } 
tures by Mr. Churchill, who has 
been elected the only Honorary 
Academician Extraordinary. The 
third is reproduced on this page. — 
Norman Wilkinson, O.B.E., the 
well-known marine artist, is 
showing two paintings. The 
work reproduced on this page 
oe ie a ae 7 = '\4, “THE BLUE SITTING-ROOM, TRENT PARK™; BY WINSTON S. CHURCHILL, WHO IS THE 
the tea ppes on on , ONLY HONORARY ACADEMICIAN EXTRAORDINARY. TRENT PARK WAS THE SEAT OF 
Taiping. They started, to- . LATE SIR PHILIP SASSOON. 
gether with Serica, from penenness pagename a 
Foochoo on May 30, and 
lost sight of each other till 
they reached the English 
Channel, and passed the 
Lizard on September 6. 
Taiping arrived in the 
London Dock at 9.45 on that 
day, and Aeriel at 10.15, 
that is with half-an-hour's 
(Continued below, right. 


, (.ert.) “a LOVER OF 
\ 


DICKENS"; BY CHARLES 
SPENCELAYH. A CHARAC- 
TERISTIC EXAMPLE OF THE 
ARTIST'S WELL-KNOWN 
trompe-lail STYLE OF 
PAINTING. 


\ 











BY JOHN MERTC A STRIKING TRIPLE PORTRAIT IN 
STRICTLY REPRESENTATIONAL STYLE. 


seeseamanmnnuannnees cess avenenenneanenessnvenee 


) 
difference after racing for three months on end, Serica arrived a few hours 
later.—Charles Spencelayh's meticulous trompe-l'e@il paintings have been a feature 
sah ¢ of the Royal Academy exhibitions for some years. The landscape depicted on the 
wall in his “ A Lover of Dickens" represents a view of Rochester. 
Copyrights of Nos. 2, 4 and 5S reserved for the owners by “ The Royal Academy Illustrated.” 


3 plana; A RELIEF BY DAVID EVANS, F.R.B.S. AN EXAMPLE OF THE SCULPTURE ON VIEW 
AT THIS YEAR'S ROYAL ACADEMY. 
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AT THE ROYAL ACADEMY: ENGLAND, | 
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AND AN ENGLISH MEMORIAL IN ITALY. 
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“WATER CRICKETS, THIRSK, YORKSHIRE”; BY S. J. LAMORNA_ BIRCH, R.A. 
A SPARKLING SUNLIT SCENE IN THE NORTH OF ENGLAND. 


“THE RETURN OF THE 
PRODIGAL SON”; BY 
CAREL WEIGHT. 

A DOMESTIC OCCASION AT 
AN ENGLISH SEAPORT. 


HE English scene 

has inspired many 
of the pictures on view 
in this year’s Royal 
Academy, which was 
due to open to the 
public on Monday last, 
May 3. Charles Cun- 
dall, in addition to 
English landscapes, is 
exhibiting a fine view 
of a district of Rome 
which has British 
associations, for it 
shows the house in 
which Keats died in 
1851. This, with the 
graves of both poets, 
forms the Keats- 
Shelley Memorial. The 
house and its treasures 
survived the war, 
largely through’ the 
devotion and diplo- 
macy of the present 
curator, Signora 
Cacciatore, who suc- 
cessfully prevented the 
house being taken over 
during the German 
occupation, and the 
courage and ingenuity 
of the chief archivist, 
Don Mauro Inguanez, 

a Spanish monk. 
Copyright reserved for the 
owners by “The Royal 
Academy illustrated.” 
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*) “ KEATS’ HOUSE: THE SPANISH STEPS, ROME”; BY CHARLES CUNDALL, R.A. THE FAMOUS ENGLISH POE 
DIED IN A HOUSE IN PIAZZA DI SPAGNA IN 1851. 


“HARVEST DEDICATION”; BY RICHARD 
EURICH, A.R.A. A DEVOTIONAL SCENE IN A ; BY CHARLES CUNDALL, B.A. A TYPICAL BRITISH SOUTH OF ENGLAND 


NORMAN CHURCH IN ENGLAND. SEASIDE LANDSCAPE OF GREAT CHARM. 
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SUBJECT PICTURE, LONDON VIEW AND 
PORTRAITS FROM THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 
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: ¥\ “‘ NONCHALANCE”’; BY LEONARD J. FULLER. A STILL-LIFE COMPOSITION IN WHICH 
piiabi ecient iis masta be capi, eee ae { THE ARTIST HAS DEPICTED HIS LAY FIGURE IN AN ENGAGINGLY HUMAN POSE. 
‘“SUMMER EVENING, KENSINGTON”; BY ALGERNON NEWTON, R.A. A CHARACTERISTIC a 

EXAMPLE OF THE ARTIST’S GRACIOUS SUNLIT LONDON “ LANDSCAPES.” BI ia a ad 
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NUNRRONETONN UNARLERENONRORURONN EON eee 
“THE HON: MR. JUSTICE HILBERY"’; BY WILLIAM ““MY DAUGHTER CHLOE”’; BY JAMES GUNN, 
DRING, A.R.A, THE SITTER HAS BEEN A JUDGE OF IS ALSO SHOWING PORTRAITS OF THE LATE MR. WINANT 

AND OF LORD WOOLTON. 


THE HIGH COURT OF JUSTICE SINCE 1935. 


THIS ARTIST 


\SOONENEUENTROUTRRDEROR ORTON UENO RONEN ERE LEREN DUNDES LONDOR USNR OREDOUNENGRUNUDOUDURNLGEOGURONNN DODONRNERL | | 
‘* SIR MALCOLM SARGENT”; BY SIR GERALD KELLY, R.A. 
A DISTINGUISHED PORTRAIT OF ONE OF THE BEST-KNOWN 
ENGLISH CONDUCTORS, 
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““ NEGRO DANCERS: VICTORIA, ORA AND SERAFINA”™; BY SIR W. RUSSELL FLINT, R.A. 


A LIVELY AND ATTRACTIVE EXAMPLE OF THE ARTIST'S WORK. 
wenn 
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BY SIR W. RUSSELL FLINT, R.A. A TRIPLE 

been so distinguished, and his words, “‘! know that the future, with its infinite 

possibilities of variation, can only continue to rise gradually on the solid foundations 

of the past’ might be taken as an Olympian reproof to those apostles of modernism 

who are fond of holding up all Academic or representational works to ridicule and 

scorn. On this page we reproduce some notable portraits, a subject picture and a 
London “ landscape’ from the Exhibition. 


“ The Royal Academy Illustrated." 
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“THREE STUDIES OF MOIRA SHEARER” ; 
PORTRAIT OF A LEADING BALLERINA OF THE SADLER’S WELLS COMPA 


ennnneenannsananans conan souannenunanennananensnanuaunnannentanssousnuanenanscuenueneyenens 


The 180th Exhibition of the Royal Academy of Arts was due to open to the public 


on Monday, May 3. It is customary for the fly-leaf of the catalogue to bear a 
This year the late Mr. W. R. Sickert has 


quotation from some celebrated author. 
Copyright reserved for the owners 
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FROM NATURE AND THE APOCRYPHA: DRAMA AND FANTASY AT THE R.A. 
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“THE ELDERS”; BY J. LEIGH-PEMBERTON. A MODERN TRANSCRIPTION OF THE APOCRYPHAL STORY OF “SUSANNA AND THE ELDERS,” SET IN 
A ROMANTIC LANDSCAPE—WITH THE HEROINE’S SLIPPERS AND OTHER GARMENTS INDICATING HER PRESENCE IN THE POOL. 


o 
o aueaevanenemaseenenes 5. steno 


Dame Laura Knight, D.B.E., R.A., one of the most distinguished of living In addition to the dramatic landscape reproduced above, she is showing 
women painters, is represented by six pictures in this year's Royal Academy. theatrical subjects and landscapes, one a vast panorama of England. 
Copyright reserved for the owners by “ The Royal Academy /llustrated.4 














THE WORLD OF THE THEATRE. 
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MASKS AND FACES. 


HEN we walked down. through Stratford-upon-Avon on the first day of the Shakespeare 
Festival there were few signs that the Festival had begun. On this half-holiday 
the shops were shut ; Stratford was just a quiét market-town, warmed by the intense sun- 
light and canopied by a sky of blue silk. We knew that presently the Birthday celebrations 
would bring out the trumpets and the flags : meanwhile Stratford, without festival make-up, 
went calmly and unaffectedly on its way. So much for the town. But in the theatre 
at night all the flags were waving and the trumpets rang. Michael 
Benthall had produced “‘ King John” pictorially, and he made of it an 
often exciting spectacle. Even so, when it was over I found myself 
remembering uncomfortably a certain excess of make-up : the personages 
of the chronicle had looked sometimes like figures from a puppet- 
show. Although Robert Helpmann spoke John most intelligently, he 
seemed to be wearing a clay-white mask ; that fine young actor, Paul 
Scofield, as the King of France, had composed another mask, cadaverous 
and unchanging ; Hubert, whom William Monk showed that he could 
present sympathetically, had to speak into the thickets of a black 
beard; the Archduke of Austria became a kind of Old Bill; and 
Angiers, to judge from the appearance of its citizens, was peopled by 
grotesques. 

This was unlucky. ‘“ John” is a stirring chronicle—far better on 
the stage than academic critics would have us think—and it can do 
without any form of exaggeration. Much of the Stratford acting had the 
right spirit. Ena Burrill, not yet accustomed to the theatre’s tricky 
acoustics, faced Constance with the attack of a tragedy queen—always 
a warming sight—and Anthony Quayle’s bluffly conversational, but never 
mumbled, performance of the Bastard was an unfamiliar and attractive 
idea of the part, though I think the man should have a little more of 
Hotspur in him, and not hold his fire. Speaking generally—the matter of 
make-up apart—it was a good beginning, and certainly a wise choice of 
play. Sir Barry Jackson, who has done so much to raise the Memorial 
Theatre's status (he will be a grave loss to Stratford), has seen to it that 
the repertory does not halt in one trodden rut. I hope that the year’s 
producers, Mr. Benthall and Mr. Quayle, will keep later plays from the 
vice of exaggerated make-up. Often in “ John"’ I was harking back 


irreverently to a passage from “ A Midsummer Night’s Dream”: “ Let him 
have some plaster, or some loam, or some rough-cast about him, to 
signify wall.”’ 


That is Bottom’s voice. And it is Bottom, we remember, who on 
receiving the part of Pyramus asks: “‘ What beard were I best to play 
it in?" ‘Some producers and actors have an uncontrollable fancy for 
loam and rough-cast, orange-tawny beards and purple-in-grain beards. 


Yet heavy or fantastic make-up merely gets in the way—‘‘ The Govern- _; oakinine 
pig mn : P A - 
ment Inspector,"’ in the present Vic season, is amusingly done but suffers on” pag geet ng Fryers por 
PO! : ’ 
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“© PRAY FOR THE PEACE OF JERUSALEM!” 


“ TERUSALEM is built as a city that is at unity in itself.” The words of the Psalmist 

cannot but sound as a mockery to-day as battle, murder, destruction and sudden 
death hold sway in and about the Holy City. Within the greater tragedy of the failure 
to bring peace to Palestine there lies a lesser tragedy : the possibility that the thirty-year- 
old endeavour of the British Government to preserve the character of the Old City of 
Jerusalem and to encourage the new suburbs of the modern town to develop in a manner 
worthy of the great historic, architectural and religious traditions of the 
past may largely be ruined as the struggle between Jew and Arab is 
intensified. How great has been that endeavour is well brought out in 
a fine volume, “‘ Jerusalem City Plan,’’ by Henry Kendall (H.M. Stationery 
Office : 21s.), which appears opportunely and cannot fail to be of 
interest. Especially noteworthy are the illustrations, which number over 
250 and show what a wealth of beauty and historic treasure is en- 
dangered. Perhaps for the first time will many who turn these pages 
realise how precious Jerusalem is as “an emblem of several faiths, a 
site of spiritual beauty lovingly preserved over the ages by many men’s 
hands ’’—to quote General Sir Alan Cunningham, the High Commissioner. 
Mr. Kendall shows how, from the moment Allenby and his men captured 
Jerusalem in December 1917, no fewer than six schemes have been 
drawn up to ensure protection of the ancient and a right development 
of the new. Allenby assured the populace that “ every sacred building, 
monument, holy spot, shrine, traditional site, endowment, pious 
bequest, or customary place of prayer, of whatsoever form of the three 
religions, will be maintained and protected according to the existing 
customs and beliefs of those to whose faiths they are sacred.” Britain, 
in whose name he spoke, has faithfully kept her word. Will Jew and 
Arab maintain a like bond ? 

When Mrs. Roosevelt spoke to the Pilgrims, following the unveiling 
of the memorial to her husband in Grosvenor Square, she said she 
would like him to be remembered in history as ‘“ Valiant for 
Friendship.” Alden Hatch sub-titles his biography, “ Franklin D. 
Roosevelt ’’ (Skeffington; 21s.), ‘“‘ Citizen of the World.” The two 
together sum up the man of whom Winston Churchill said: “ He’s 
the finest friend, the most far-sighted and the greatest man I have 
ever-known.” Very wisely Mr. Hatch disclaims any attempt at a 
definitive biography. The time is too soon for that. But he gives 
an attractive, impressionistic picture of the man, his life and his 
progress. He has gone to great trouble to be sure of his facts: but 
imagination enters into much that he has written. We get an indication 
of what to expect in the very first chapter, which tells how James 
Roosevelt and his little son Franklin drove to the White House to 
see President Cleveland, how Roosevelt pére refused the post of Minister 
to The Hague, and how Mr. Cleveland, approving the motive which 
impelled the refusal, said to the youngster : “ Franklin, I give you this 


from over-decoration — and in Shakespeare we can point to a speech in MENENIUS AGRIPPA, IN THE OLD VIC THEATRE 
“ King John” which contains some of the most misquoted lines in the COMPANY'S PRopucTION oF “corroLanus" wish to remember. Pray God that He never let you become President 
language : “To gild refined gold, to paint the lily ... To seek the ; eee Cee, SOT of the United States ”—a strange remark to one destined to hold that 

This week Mr. Trewin has entitled his article office for four successive terms, thus breaking all precedent. We learn 


beauteous eye of heaven to garnish, Is wasteful and ridiculous excess.” + asks and F: 
Excessive facial make-up must be damaging. The actor might as well —_ make-up and the difficult art of growing old on 
be masked. We are conscious of a clever disguise, but not of the man - , a pn ap eed fission, the road to the atomic bomb ; that Ambassador Bullitt cabled 
that when he plays “ you are not conscious of 
e-up. 


beneath it. Young players especially are inclined to write their parts in 
grease-paint ; we know well the unjoined wig, the use of tram-lines to mark his 
old age, and the general rubiousness and shagginess of an 
unpractised character make-up (often with the youthful hands 
at war with the aged face). 

Three modern artists in make-up are Laurence Olivier, 
Ralph Richardson and Alec Guinness. The last is one of the 
young men who can easily grow old; William Devlin, who 
played Lear when in his early twenties, is another. Not long 
ago I mentioned here Salathiel Pavy, the boy-actor of whom 
Ben Jonson wrote that he “did act (what now we moan) Old 
men so duly, As sooth the Parcae thought him one, He play'd 
so truly." The Fates might think the same of Alec Guinness 
in his appearances as the senator, Menenius Agrippa, of 
“ Coriolanus ""—a portrait beautifully poised and composed— 
or as Charles the Victorious, the Dauphin grown old, in the 
epilogue to “ Saint Joan." When Guinness plays you are not 
conscious of his make-up. Ralph Richardson as the aged Peer 
Gynt, as Falstaff, and as Cyrano of the nose, never let himself 
be cramped and clogged. And many pictures will keep for 
posterity the visions of Laurence Olivier as the quavering, 
gnome-like Shallow, his inch of taper almost burned and done ; 
as the buoyant Puff, his nose tip-tilted; as Richard the Third, 
hunched panther; and as Lear, furrowed in face and mind. 
All of these actors have in common their extraordinarily 
expressive eyes. In Olivier's first season at the Vic, eleven 
years ago, he presented a well, if perhaps too elaborately, 
made-up Sir Toby Belch, When I think of this now I remember 
first Toby's eyes, their gleam in-the early scene with Maria, 
their half-glaze in the drinking scene, the darting terrier-glances 
in the May-morning foolery. The man's spirit shone through 
his eyes; he was not just a stuffed thing, plastered and painted. 





that as far back as October r1, 1939, the President got busy with nuclear 


him from Paris on May 15, 1940, “‘ Berle’s namesake intends to be 
where you are by Christmas ’’—and Berle’s first name was Adolph ; 
that when Harry Hopkins met the President on his return 
from England, the conversation ran as follows : 

“How did you get on with Churchill ?” 

“Like that,” said Harry, entwining his fingers. ‘“ He’s 
the second greatest guy I ’ve ever met.” 
“ Aw nuts!” said the President. 

This is another book whose appearance has been well timed. 

Must the same be said of Marshal of the Royal Air Force 
Lord Tedder’s “Air Power in War’ (Hodder and 
Stoughton > 9S. 6d.), a collection of four lectures delivered at 
Cambridge University last year? For Lord Tedder at once 
makes it clear that “the use of this new weapon [atomic 
warfare] is not a question of morality, but is simply and crudely 
a threat to the very existence of civilisation.” And again : 
“For our own security, and for the strength behind UNO, 
we must think in terms of modern war.” That is what he 
proceeds to do, emphasising that the last war is already out 
of date and making the terrible statement that he does not 
see how we could survive winning a third victory like the two 
previous og : Lins way to peace as Lord Tedder sees it is 

peace with teeth,” and the tee i 

nah ama wot: th must be able to bite 

The need for such teeth seems to be indicated by H. J. 
Greenwall's book, ‘‘ Further Outlook—Unsettled "’ (Nicholson 
and W atson ; 8s. 6d.), which provides a background for all 
who are interested in foreign affairs (and who is not to-day ?) 
shows how those affairs affect the people of: this country and 
goes on to give a short factual survey of the foreign policy of 
every country in alphabetical order. Mr. Greeawall has 
Opinions, and at times they are very individual. But 
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WHO “DOES NOT NEED THE EXTREME FANTASIES OF in these days we cannot have too much background to 


Both Olivier and Richardson can deal cunningly with the . =e or bn pt = B- ~ F 
» , 5 AKE-U ALE wor = “ DINNER FOR TWO, 1 i ; : : 
nose, An unwary actor is ever likely, by fumbling with comic- = ou. op rue AMUSING SKETCHES IN “ FOUR, Five, SIX!” AT «THE foreign affairs, and in this direction his book is of 
nose effects, to turn a quite uncomplicated part into a grotesque. DUKE OF YORK'S THEATRE. considerable assistance. 


Some of the greatest players have used, of course, only the 
simplest means, Remember Lamb on Munden, the comedian: as Der ’ 
extreme fantasies of make- 


Mr. Trewin describes Binnie Hale as a “ magical mimic,” and says that Ten years ago the only foreign policy of the Estonians was to 
comic mask is endlessly _eante, she has no need for the try to prévent the Russians taking away their independence. 


on her face rather than = How they lost the struggle, first to the Russians, then to 








“ When you think he has exhausted his battery of looks, in ..', mask Our photograph va her with y Howes in a scene 

unaccountable warfare with your gravity, suddenly he sprouts from the excellent current revue, “Four, Five, Six!” the Nazis, and finally to the Russians again, is told in 
out an entirely new set of features, like Hydra. . . . “ Baltic Eclipse "* (Gollancz ; 15s.) > he, Ba 
He, and he alone, literally makes faces : applied to See RS apes oS se iat 5 | an Estonian scholar of distinction. It makes grim 
any other person, the phrase is a mere figure, OUR CRITIC’S FIRST-NIGHT JOURNAL. and tragic reading, from the moment when 
denoting certain modifications of the human coun- s " ase ee - Moscow staged a faked torpedoing of a Russian 
(coances® I thought of this the other day when || “LITTLE LAMRS EAT. IVY” (Antereden) Nos} Leagier has eritwn 4 chat’ || cargo boat off the Estonian coast in September 
watching that magical mimic, Binnie Hale, in tunate in the presence of Joan vaguely endearing, and of Li Murton as 1939 to the present day, when “ Estonia, like the 
* Four, Five, Six!" at the Duke of York's. For | her Canadian son-in-law. Lister, in the small part of a nurse, has an amusing other Baltic States, is now undergoing the darkest 
a few seconds, no more, she turned away from epenty EO ny sane te Ot tne | period in her history since the beginning of the 
us: when she faced us again the face was that of wuthen af & Decne Ph oP... yp ght 2 Leaghey _ ira wteat || eighteenth century * when the Great Northern 
Hermione Gingold. The actress stood trans- murder, Although there is little y makes a forcible impression in the War nearly exterminated her population. A 

small theatre, and it is persuasively - 4 


formed ; it was not merely the rapid “ impression” 


sd wenk.—The new season opens with an undeservedly 


| 
terrible indictment of the Soviets. 
i 


of the quick-change artist who rumples on wig “KING JOHN" (Stratiord-upse-Ave “ Debrett's Peerage, Barone Knigh 
after wig and hopes for the best, Binnie Hale “mAMLST " oer op sner MonBoss » Morea fl mne lacovery, Paul Scofield, alternates ||  °”¢ Companionage "{Odhams ; 1038.) celebrates 
does not need the extreme fantasies of make-up with Robert Helpmann in uncommonly good performances. Mid-Victorian costumes. its 146th year by being more robust than ever. 
her own comic mask is endlessly plastic. “LA TRAVIATA” (Royal Opera House, Covent Garden).—A decorative revival, with The work contains a wealth of information 
One might go down many a _—_ Oe ee ae oo eee Wy See Se ee a |] of great variety, Not everyone knows that 
there are the difficulties of growing in “ LUCRECE ” (Beltens).—Theraten Wilder's version of t | the Baronets’ Badge takes ence immedi- 
course of a play : recall only Fay Compton's intri- TT. ef See (i -h-s, Ld! —— - 3 ately after the Order of Morte and is not 
cate maneuvring in “ Secrets,” and Peggy Ash- | .“ ravishing stride” is . ’ worn in miniature ; or that the three principal 
croft’s subtie change-and~decay in “ Edward My “MAID TO MEASURE” (King’s, Hammeremith).—jJesie Matthews, as light of foot Orders of China are the Brilliant Jade, the 
Son": this part is now played by Pauline Letts. © ae, ten Lee ween Sa S SAS SS eee ae : Cloud and Banner and the Sacred Tripod. 
But there is no end to talk of masks and faces. | apenas ee And 1947, we are told, will go down in history as 
(St. James's).—A major cast grapples with «minor comedy. || Princess Elizabeth's Year, with which statement 


My wish here is for more reliance on the face | 





all will agree, W. R. Carver. 











without the mask. J. C Trew. 
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You see more Austins on the 
roads of Britain today than 


any other single make of car 


AUSTINS LAST LONGER 


Hundreds of pre-war Austins are still in service today because 
of the unremitting research and care that went into their making 
ten, twelve, fifteen years ago. Now comes the ‘A40’ in the true 
Austin tradition, ready to meet every challenge of the times. 


AUSTIN 


—you can depend on it! 


THE AUSTIN MOTOR CO LTD ¢ LONGBRIDGE ¢ BIRMINGHAM 
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BALANCED in design 








and road grip are equally achieved in one perfectly balanced 











and construction 
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* Balanced Construction ensures that the tread, sidewalls and fabric 
plies are so co-ordinated in design that long mileage, soft riding 


construction and not one attribute at the expense of the others. 


INDIA TYRES ARE FITTED TO BENTLEY CARS 
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SAMUEL WHITE 















“WASN'T THERE A SONG 
WHICH SAID SOMETHING 
ABOUT 'ROUND THE 
MARBLE ARCH’?’ 








*OUR CUE FOR A SONG 
WILL COME WHEN WE CAN 
INCREASE SUPPLIES 
ALL ROUND’ 





































Scotch Whisky Distillers 
James Buchanan & Co. Led. 


By Appointment 
to H.M. King George VI. 


BLACK WHITE 


SCOTCH WHISKY 


























but not me! 
Guard against—Tender, Sore, Spongy 
and Bleeding Gums. Dentists, for many 
years, have used Forhans astringent 
and reported completely satisfactory 
results. They also recommend Forhans 
Special Formula for the Gums Denti- 
frice for use at home because it contains 
the special ingredient of Forhans 
astringent. See your dentist regularly 







* Based on 
clinical 
reports 
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Freedom on Trial 


WE HAVE DEFENDED our freedom with our lives. 


Are we in danger of betraying it with our money ? 


OUR DEMOCRATIC FREEDOM gives every one of 


us the right to spend his money as he will, but we 


live at a time when all. unnecessary spending strikes 


a blow at the very roots of freedom. 


BY FORCING UP PRICES and 


increasing the 


demand for goods already scarce, careless spending 


encourages inflation. Inflation breeds unemploy- 


ment, poverty, and all the evils from which 


dictatorships spring. 


NOBODY CAN COMPEL us to save, but we ought 


to be clear about the fact that if we refuse to do so 


we are admitting that we are not to be trusted with 


the freedom we cherish. 


ISSUED BY THE 


NATIONAL 


SAVINGS COMMITTEE 
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MR. CHURCHILL 


writes : 
“The Royal Cancer Hospital is doing’ 
work of which the Nation should be 
proud. It is fighting this fell disease— 
trying to establish its cause and discover 
a at conages aa for patients and 
keeping those who are inoperable free 
from pain. If those who have con- 
templated, even for an instant, the 
possibility of being one day themselves 
in the clutch of cancer, subscribe to 
the fund, the present difficulty of 
raising sufficient money to continue 
the work should be easily overcome.”’ 


support 
requi Please mark 
** Research Fund ”’ and send addre 


The Royal 
Fancer 


Hospital 


FULHAM ROAD, LONDON, S.W.3.— 








THE = —3es 
CAVENDISH 
BASTBOURNE 


WELCOMES YOU AGAIN 
A de luxe Hotel on the Grand 
Parade, where you will find com- 
fort, perfect service and an 
excellent cuisine. Private Bath- 
rooms. Telephones in all rooms, 
Cocktail Bar and Sun Lounge. 
Pimm’s Ltd., Proprietors. 
P. Churchman, Manager—Tel. Eastbourne 2740. 

















SHERRY 


(CE ideal Wine for those 
who appreciate gdod 
sherry. 


SPAIN 

















KERFOOTS 


MEDICINAL 


LOZENGES 


based on the skill 
and experience of 


three generations 
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THOMAS KERFOOT & Co., Ltd. 
Vale of Bardsley + Lancashire 
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There are many imitations 
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imitations, often loosely 








described as “ Aertex.” Pa... ae 
But the real Aertex is bear this label 
unique. It has never been 

successfully copied. You 
can tell it by this label. NBS 

but only one a> 
AERTEX = _ 





For People of Discernment 


A discerning eye will ‘perceive from 
the private walks and cliffs of 
Branksome Tower Hotei, scenes of 
such rare charm that their beauty 
has been extolled by both poet and 
painter. Here the aesthete is in his 
natural element, while the gourmet 
recognises in an excellent cuisine 
the hand of a master chef. Indeed 
all people of good taste can enjoy 
either relaxation or sport amidst 
ideal conditions at this internation- 
ally famous hotel. 


There is a frequent—and excellent—train * 
service from London. Hotel cars available. 


BRANKSOME TOWER HOTEL 
BOURNEMOUTH 


Telephone : Bournemouth 4000 
‘Grams : Branksome Tower, Bournemouth 


Patronised by Royalty @a 














BODEGAS: PUERTO STA MARIA. 








How they run, and shout and laugh. 
leaning, cooking, 


but what a world of washing, c 
healthy ! Mothers know what that means, 


5,000 children happy and 


Boys and Girls come out to play! 


Bless them! . They are happy, 


mending, to keep 


and both fathers and mothers can guess what it costs. 
GIFTS gratefully received by the Secretary, W. R. Vaughan, O.8.€. 


CHURCH OF 


ENGLAND 


CHILDREN'S SOCIETY 


formerly WAIPS AND STRAYS 


| OLD TOWN HALL, KENNINGTON, $.£.1! 
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Peace and Twenty... 
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The quality of contentment is the quality of Escudos—smooth 
and satisfying and designed for quiet enjoyment. Blended 
with extra care to give extra pleasure to Virginia smokers, 
Escudos are very good cigarettes indeed. Rather bigger than 
normal — and very much better. 


COPE’S 


Ctoulo 


CIGARETTES 


20 for 3/10 












orange. 
Merchants, 
Off - licences. 
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WHEREVER YOU BUY A HAT 


it had better bea 
Gattershy 







Hatters Since 
1865 








Cvs i¢ WINE APERIW* 


' Every couple is not | | 
a pair... but every 
pair of ANDY Garden 
Gloves gives safe and 
: sure protection against 
cuts and scratches when garden- 
ing. Tough yet flexible, they will 
withstand endless wear, wetting 
and washing. 


“THESE ARE THE GLOVES YOU 
HAVE HEARD ABOUT”’ 
4/11 per pair from all Iron- 
mongers & Stores, or direct / 
5/2 post free. (State size 
and send | coupon per pair). 
TEDSON THORNLEY & CO. 
ROCHDALE 














AT THE FRIE, 
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GARDEN GLOVES 


CONDITIONS OF SALE AND SUPPLY “This periodical is sold subject to the following conditi 


lent, resold, hired out or otherwise disposed of by way 
condition or in any unauthorised cover by way of Trade, or affixed to or as part 


Specially drawn for 


mavlair way 
of enjoying Ricarlo in Bars, Clubs, 
Hotels and Restaurants: iced 

Ricarlo with a dash of gin and 
Also from Wine 
Stores & 


») 

oe : 

rage) | 
Produced in Great Britain 


The Brewers’ Society by Henry Rushbury R.A. 


of Trade except at the full retail price of 2s., and that it shall not be 


"HES MASTER'S VOICE" 


Push-Button Radio 
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Above is Model 1119. A 5-valve A.C. mains 
receiver with push-button control for 3 wave- 
bands and § stations. Incomparable tone 
quality. Distinguished walnut-finish cabinet. 


27 gns. ‘(plus purchase tax). 


BY APPOINTMENT 
SUPPLIERS OF GRAMOPHONES, 
RECORDS AND RADIO APPARATUS 
TO HIS MAJESTY THE KINO 


NWN 
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Also in a similar cabinet. Model 1407. 4- S 
SX I 


valve superhet battery receiver with push- S | Z 
. al j ,, > way — L =~ eS — 

button control. Equal in every way —per S | eee 
~.. | — 


formance, tone, appearance —to a mains 
set. Complete with batteries. 
25 gns. (plus purchase tax). 


THE GRAMOPHONE CO. LTD., HAYES, MIDDLESEX 





















| Convenient, 


palatable, 
effective . . 


from Empire Wines 


| «Milk of Magnesia’ * Tablets 
by effectively correcting acidity, 
give prompt relief from indiges- 
tion. They are pleasantly mint- 


flavoured: convenient to take 


whenever the need arises. 


‘MILK or MAGNESIA’ 
TABLETS ““” 


3) Tablets 1/3 75 Tablets 2/6 











NDLY INN | 


* Trade mark of Phillips’ preparation of magnesia 





ms, namely, that it shall not, without the written consent of the publisher first given, be 
lent, resold, hired out or otherwise disposed of in a mutilated 
f any publication or advertising, literary or pictorial matter whatsoever 
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Meet the Steward ! 


Now that meals and light refreshments in flight are 
included in the fare on Continental services, the steward 
B.E.A. 


service gets you there on time, in comfort and without fuss 


can help to make your journey even pleasanter. 


Book through travel agents (no booking fee) or B.E.A. Offices in 
London, Liverpool, Manchester, Glasgow, Edinburgh, Belfast, etc. 


BRITISH 


EVROPEAN 





AIRWAYS 
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Dry rot 7s a menace 


Its prevention and cure has always been of high priority, but 
the existing shortage of timber makes the need for Solignum 
imperative. For over 40 years Solignum has been used for 
the protection of woodwork against dry-rot and decay. It 
destroys the dry-rot fungus wherever Solignum is brought 
into contact and also gives complete immunity against attack. 


Solignum is also used all over the world for the protection of 
timber against attack by white ant, wood-borers and other 
destructive insects. But it must be Solignum—applied by 
brush coating, spray-gun or by dipping. 


SOLIGNUM LTD., Donington House, Norfolk St., Strand, W.C.2 
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